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A 

Puestion: Let's begin... you weregoing to college in Chicago.. 

You were going to Wooster College and after two years your 
mother-became ill and she died of cancer. When that was over 
you ' didn't want to go back to Wooster, you went to Hillsdale... 
Answer: Hillsdale, Michigan., it's about a hundred miles from 
my home town. : •■ - 

puestion: And you took your degree in English and taught for 

a year and then dedided you didn't want to teach any more and 
went to Chicago.. 

Answer: Yes, to look for a job. 

Puestion: Let’s pick it up from there. This is June 1916. 
Answer: As I was looking for a job in Chicago and went to an 

employment agency and nothing turned up, I remembered that there 
was a 1623,^original 1623 Shakespeare folio in the Newberry 
Reference Library in Chicago. I had never seen one and I decided 

-Ci oi*n T'lpc/.AvCt f’j t 

to make a trip v to the Northside to see the Shakespeare S623 

£ 

#olio. While I was there I spoke to the librarian and asked her 
if she knew of any jobs for a young college graduate who had one 
year's experience as the principal of'a small high school and 
had majored in English literature. She thought a while and 
said, '•well, she might know someone’, and she told me about 
George Fabyan^this multimillionaire who had an estate outside • 


Chicago and had all sorts of research things going on there • artd 
wihith some 

among -th-em was '’research into cipher in connection with Shakespeare 
and Bacon. She said '‘Shall I call him up?' 1 and I said "Well yes:, 

I wish you would i please 11 and she did. It seems that THE Mr. 

Fabyan decided he would come out to the Nev/berry Library to see me . 

Cl/tf . ' ’ . 

He came out in his city car with his chauffeur and came into the 

1 

^Library. He was a very striking person, I noticed right away. 

<«. V\ 

:~L Very big man and hrs was not bald. He had quite a hair, 

. ' UV^ ' 

^iron gray and a mustach 2 .and goatee that were also iron gray. 

He was dressed in a cut away and striped trousers. She introduced 

us and the first words he said to me nearly bowled me over. - He 

said "Will you come out to Riverbank and spend the night With me?" 

£nd I slVel "Oh, Sir, I don't have anything with me to spend the 

lull 

night away from my room". And he said "Never mind that. We can 

supply that. Come on." He masterfully took my arm and marched 

. m e out orf the Library and put me in this car and the chauffeur 

drove us to the Chicago Northwestern rai ljS&d station. We got 

on the train and proceeded to Geneva, Illinois,’ which is twenty- 

five miles southwest of Chicago on the main Chicago and Northwestern 

line. He took me to the far end of the car, which was completely 

c C') c */.’& '* « 

empty when we got on the train, but he went to the far end of 
it sHe would be at the end of the car and facing the whole 
rest of the car. Tha t was his universal habit, lie alsways 
sat in an end .seat with him facing the remainder of the car. 

He settled me in th-e seat there and he went off chattering to the 
conducter of’somebody. Finally he sat down beside me and leaned 




forward and looked -in my face ^ery severely ; and said "Well, what do 
you know?” and for some reason or other I perkily turned my 
head toward him and said "That remains,sir,for you to find outl ” 
pxyThat gave me an idea that he thought I was pretty young and inexperience' 
which I was. But I dressed the part.^I was dressed in a gray 
faille dress, made very simply and it actually had a big white 
puritan collar and cuffs and it gave me a very demure appearance, 

■ And I don’t think any fr-rre had ever called me demure. And I really 
wasn't but I must have presented that appearance to him; So we went 
to his estate . ,i:'At rthe Chicago Northwestern station in Geneva, 
hs country car and country chauffeur met us. We drove a mile or 
two' to his estate and I was delivered to a house called^he 
Lodge, Now he had a large estate of several hundred acres which 
was cut into three pieces ,on the side where I was taken to^ "ihe 

^ (rff' Y?rCt ,v ' ijj£ rt > 

Lodge, one of the houses where he housed workers^was on one.side of 
the Lincoln Highway. Then came the Lincoln Highway, then came 


his own part of the estate^’the house where he and Mrs. Fabyan lived, 

which wascalled the Villa and the Zoo ( she was very fond of 

animals, she had a small zoo on the grounds), that was there^ and 

the garages and the cars. And the thoroughbred houses* Mrs. Fabyan’s 

hobby was thoroughbred horses and she travelled all over the 

country with these horses.- Entered ‘ them and won prize after 

prize. Colonel Fabyan was very careful to keep on the far side of 

the Lincoln Highway, away from - d| 

the river, the Fox River cut into the estate too,he had there 

a growing going institution ^ 1 what he called the ordnance laboratory 



and later the sound laboratory 
laboratory which was rigged up 


And he also had 
in a windmill 


the 


genetics 





..which 'also contained a hothouse of plants. There he employed William 
aVgraduate s tudent 

Friedman~f rom Cornell University, who had come their as a geneticists 

^ hV5 

t-e—Colonel Fabyans Experiments in planting oats in the light of 

the moon and his experiments in sound v While we were there he built the 

* 

second sound laboratory in the United States, under the directorship 
of Walter Sabin, of Harvard, who had buil^t the only other sound labored 1 ' 
in the United States. They also made tuning forks and ordnance 
weapons, ansi'such things, things that really turned out to be the only 
useful inventions or developments that were ever made at Riverbank. 

Question: Is that what the estate was called?' 


Answer; Riverbank Laboratories. Riverbank was the estate, but 

Riverbank Laboratories covered all those buildings on that, one, 

Ini 'in¬ 
side of the Lincoln Highway •that carried on ^discoveries in this or 

that. 

Question; You were t ar i sing about goxng to a meal... 


Answer: Oh, Yes. Dinners wererserved to the workers on the place 


in this house called The Lodge, where I had been given a room for the 


night. It was beautiful*.food and lots of it and served beautifully. 
Mrs. Gallup, Mrs. Elizabeth Wells Gallup, who,quote, discovered 
close quote, the bi-literal cipher of ,Sir Francis Bacon^ proving, 
she claimed, that Bacon had written the Shakespeare plays,as well 
as many other books of the Elizabethan period for that matter. 
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One of the amusing stories that I always recall about Fabyan 

sending for William F. Friedman was this letter, and there 

'Vc'i' 

was a copy of it thea^r hi saw many times. He wrote to 
Cornell saying that he wanted an expert in heredity. He 
was interested.in the mutations of animals. He was 
interested in mutations of crops. He was interested in 
proving or disproving perpetual motion. In connection 

p, 

with the crops, he had Mr. William Friedman, who was 

then'a geneticist, planting oats in. the light of the moon 

J. ' •. i ’ 

an other phases of the moon, andto keep a record of the 

. results and so on. The point I was • going to make about the letter 

to Cornell about someone to do that work in the genetics 

world and the almanac phases of it-- he wrote to Cornell 
and described the kind of person he wanted and he 
ml said “I dontt want a has-beener, I want an as-is-er." 

That was his description of the kind of persons he wanted. 

Well, at dinner that evening I met William F. Friedman for 

the first time. . Everbody was dressed very, I don’t mean in f«| | 

eveing clothes, but everybody was very dressed up for the ocassion 

because that was this kind of semi-formal atmosphere in which 

everything was run there. We airways had.pitchers of ice 

water and fresh fruit with fruit knives by our bedside 

when we went to bed. And we really lived the life of 

what you might call the minor idle rich. Hut he paid almost 

nothing. The idea was you are getting all these advantages, , 

• • A ' l n 

you don’t just pal'in salary or money. So we all started and 
then the -world began to pop> and things began to happen. That 
was in the summer of 1916 when I went there. 
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Question: Before I forget it, that was the first evening 
you met William. F, Friedman? 

Answer: Yds, I remember I can see him walking up the steps. 

I was on the porch to this house, 'the Lodge, at the entrance 

and I was sitting there on -the banister or something. And 

And I'll never forget his appearance. 

I saw.him come up the steps, a He was kind of a Beau Brummel; 

he was so beautifully dressed and eo.,. there was- no country 

informalilty. about his attire at all. He was dressed as he 

would have dressed going to a very well-to-do home in a- ' 

city house. X'^ YvCutr Wm. - 

e. - ■ . . 

Qustion: It is quite clear from these pictures here that he liked 

the.bow tie tied Just right-and his mustache was Just 
right. 

he was 

Answer:. Yes,'''sartorial. And he always liked the bow ties. 

He alsmost never,never wore a four in hand ±ie. Well, since 
we were the only really young people on the place we-gcrt 
became friendly very shortly. We both got bicycles and 
would ridearound the countryside. He played tennis. I 
didn't play tennis. I'm not any good and - ball, or^baseball 


iZ, 


or tennis or golf or anything like that. 

Question: He was quite a good tennis played I take it? 

Answer: He was. He was a very good tennis player. He was U2H 
a doubles champion in the District of Coulumbia for two JjJP* „ ■J+' 

years I think, with p Major, oh what was his name , began with f** « 

D in the Signal Corps, and they were the doubles champions 
in the District for a copcjle of years. 





Q: Did he play golf too sometimes? 

A: Yes. Around 19^8 the doctor told him he couldn't play 

_> ' 

tennis anymore and he took up golf. Now where would you 
like me to go from there? ... * 

.Q: This is the sort of thing a biographer would like to know: 
when did he have his first heart problems? I know this 
is terribly-personal but it is import ant. part of the story. 

A: Well.,; in about 19^-8, he had a thorough 4 ^examination and 

■ the doctors itold him while there was nothing seroius wrong 

with his heart then., it showed signssthat it needed a little 

more nourishing care and that he must not play tennis anymore. 

So he stopped playing tennis and it was-then 
X2YWS2XSKSW that he took up golf. 

Q: So -.he exercised very discipline^ with 

his diet and exercise? • 

A: Yes. ' 

Q; But still mangaed to do a lot of work? 

■ A: Oh yes. ’ • 

Q: Were there two or three attacks? 

attack that was diagnosed was the mornin 
A: We^Ll^when he had the first attaihatawathdiagExingxmf' 

^April 3, 195^ 0155 when the Washington newspapers came out - 


on Sunday with a headline that big saying Wasingington couple 

„ 

wins Folger literary prize and that very moment before he had 
even seen the morning paper, he had this attack. He was in 
such pain that the perspiration absolutely poured in bucketstyul 

r 

• f ' 

down his face and body. I got him into bed and called the 
doctor and he was taken to George Washington University Hospital 
by ambulance all within half an hour and when they made the first 
cardiogram they learned that he had had a previous heart 
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coronary occlusion, because the scar tissue was already in 
the heart. Then he had a third attack May 10, while he was 
still in the hospital.. He had a third coronary occlusion. 
He is only one of six percent of people in the wor^d who 
ever survived a third coronary occlusion. And look how 
many years he went on after that and how much work he did. 


Q: And yes isiskxaxxkHwhe conti nued t o * tre an I I v except 
for climbing the stairs. He continued to take walks. 

A: Yes.' . . - 

Q: -'He had this form of vertigo where he couldn't stand well? 
A: I don't know that he had vertigo exactly. It was 






more a means of taking a certain effort from the heart by using 

this walking stick. It's called an English shooting stick. •- 
5 mm * . , • 

Q: Yes but somewhere in the last two years he had to go into the 

hospital with something quite dizzy? 

A: Yes, they thought he was getting Parkinson's disease, but 

the tests didn't follow that through. And I think probablyj 
n'.t ^ j r aq ‘ 

I should say, but 'Overtiredness I don't really know. 


Q: I think maybe later we can explore these things more. But 
I'm putting these things on so that a biographer can know 
that these are to be explored with you. He kept two or three 
projects going I know... 

A: Yes, he always had more than one thing going 
Q: He was -still working on Casanova.. 

A: Yes. ' ; 

Q: And J don't know; there were two or three things that he talk 

me about. Of course he kept up a considerable -amount—of- 

conversation by phone with a number of people and a number 
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came there to see him quite regularly, 

A: Yes. 

Q: Admiral Wenger was one of those? 

A: Yes. He and Admiral Wenger, they.;.' My personal opinion is 
that they won the war. * 

Q: 'Cause they worked together on the.... 

A: Yes, . and if it hadn't been for Wenger's influence ( which came 
to him through what means I don't know, but apparently he 
had control of a lot of money and the Signal Corps, my' 
husband, couldn't get any money. You see, he had .invented -the 
Sigaba machine, but there was ho money to build :it.'And • - 
Wenger said we have the money but we have nothing of the sort 

and we don't have anybody capable of making one. And so . . 

. ' f- * , / ?') l' '"1 « ^ 1 

it was there forces Joined whretr produced the Sigaba^ I think it's 

all right for me to say this , but I asked someone who I know is 

I 

in a position to know, in the analytic^realm out at NSA, not 
<>n\iV 


long ago, ^of'bourse as you know they carry on the section 
that has to do with the safety'of our own codes and systems 
and so on and it is Just as deeply ananlytic as the group 
that works on the analysis of enemy codes and ciphers or 
other countries codes and ciphers) I was told there hasn't been 
a single message, according to their records which they feel 
are absolutely complete,there has never-never been a single message 
deciphered from the Sigaba machine. : , 

Q: Is this what we speak of as the purple? 

A: No, the purple code is the Japanese machine that was built 
from scratch and pieces of Junk and so on. It was based on the 
Enigma, the German invention called the Engima ( 




which was a great German cipher machine, and I suppose the 
Germans built it for the Japanese. you know wouldn't 
even believe at the end of the war when they were shown it 
that the thing had ever been deciphered! They just wouldn't believe 
it! • 

Q: Is this S-A__G_A B-A? 

A: S-I-G-A-B-A, that's the American. .That's just the 
^nickname. I can't give you the complete authoriatative name 
•for it, at the moment,I just can't remember it. At any rate, 
for many years now the United States has been in 

the position' of keeping a constatn day to day, hour by hour 
check on the security of the Sigaba and .it is still . 

•absolutely secure. 

Dr. Pogue: Yes, unless you have that kind of security, you 
may have the code broken or something done so that it's lost 
its complete value.. 

■/. ■ » 

Mrs. Friedman:And of if that isn’t know} if that becomes 

known that's.one thing. • 

Dr. Pogue: Another friend, and I want to go back later and 
get more on Wenger, another man I know he saw a good bit 
of was Parker. 

Mrs. Friedman:m R. D. Parker. He is still-alive at the 
age of 91 * " 

Dr. Pogue:I Astonishing. 

Mrs. Friedman: He is still a consultant to NSA goes out there 
two or threea days a week. He's amazing. Now my husband's 
acquaintanceship and association with him dates back to before 




c 




World War I- That printing telegraph machine there you see., 

the Signal Corps used that .in all'their message centers 

through "both wars, that was their machine. You see the one that 

1 mean, • right next to the plain photograph of Mr. Friedman, 

'« * 

the machine in front of him with all those tapes running 

in and out' of spools there. -The A. T. and T., R. D. Parker 

was the chief of research in the laboratories of A.' T. & T., 

an^. they had constructed this machine and it was for the 

use of sending meesages over the wire because that could . 

be . wired right up to a commercial telegraphy line , .single 

telegraphy line, if. they wished, I mean an official one, in 

the Army, for example .and send messages. ;.Well^ the question ■ v/;: 

at that time, in the late teens, before 1920, was Whether.- .. . 

a double key or a single key should be used, which would 

be the safer, that was^he argument about it. Gneral Mauborgne, 

General Joseph 0. Mauborgne, was very stubborn about the 

idea. He insisted that it had to be a double tape and R. D. 

Parker in A. T. & T., whose men and he had developed that thing, 

claimed that a single tape was safer. The double tape was based 

on someone sitting down at the keyboard and typing out, 

punching hq^s^ in these tapes, typing out a key of 999 j 000 

letters as against one million letters and those two 

each 

sliding against 'euis another created st ill a third letter, you 





Dr. Pogue: Was that picture made after the war? 

Mrs. Friedman: _ No., I thing' that was made, I know it was 

made before World War I. That particular photograph was 

probably made in Washington in the Signal Corps, because 
■ tyA . 

IJm quite sure one thing Colonel Fabyan never persuaded 
A. T. & T. to do was to ship the machine out to Riverbank. 

They never had it out there. What study, was my husbank made 
of it was in the A. T. $ T - • offices in New York^/ 

Dr. Poge: Did A. T.& T. develope this particular machine 
for the Army?‘ .• . . 

Mrs. Friedman: Well, they were developing it for general purposes 
because what it acutally could do you see, was you could type 
out a message on a keyboard and it becomes cipher by the 

interplay of these key tapes over here going through at the same 

»o u 

•time the tape you typed out and those interact on each other 


and out comesjthe cipher text over here and that can be put 
right on a communication line and sent, instantly. 

Dr. Pogue: I wouldn't have thought they needed that 

sophioicated a cipher machine. . _ 

/Kact-' 

X /JUCL. 

/a-U 
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Mrs. Friedman: Well they didn't need it right then, but 
like all reseacrd and development peiple, Gen. M Joseph 
0. Maubornge was one of those, he mas in charge of research 
and development when he got us to come to Washingto n, aied- 
hie was one -of those who was very interested in that machine.. 




He T&£s--~in New York one time when Col. Fabyan and my husband 

-A. 


went there-before the war, this was around 19l8°19zS>' at 
the ix±x latest, maybe as early as 191 ? and that was the 
beauty of the thing. And do you know the Amy used those 



as a message sending machine, cipher or no cipher. They 
were used not only as cipher machines hut as transmitting 
machines for sending messages in World War I ,^hey has them 
in all the hig headquarters. 

* the beginning of 

Dr. Pogue: . And I suppose kept them'until some time before 

World War.II , our entry into it. 

Mrs.'Friedman: Well, I don’t knowx how long they lasted 

in between. I dsniiocknaw think developments went pretty fast _ 

after that. It wasn’t long after World War I,. 1923, Hebern ■ 

and his machine ( I don’t think we have a Hebern machine in 

this collection. )lt was a small, larger than this but ' ; 

smaller than that. • ••' • 

Dr. Pogue: In other words smaller than a portable typewriter. 

Mrs. Friedman: Yes. 

Dr. Pogeu: The other items looks like at small adding machine. 

Mrs. Friedman: This?That's one of the machines which was 
based on a’ Hagelin invention and that was what the doughboys 
carried that's the kind of thing...may not be exactly the 
same model but they are both Hagelin machines. 

Dr. Pogue: . Hagelin? 

Mrs. Friedman: Hagelin. H-A-G-E-L-I-N. Boris Hagelin. He 
is the greatest manufacturer of cipher machines that ever lived. 

He's still alive. I had a letter from him the other day. 

Dr. Pogue: Is he Swedish? 

Mrs. Friedman: Yes, but he hasn't lived in Sweden... 

Dr. Pogue: Is picture here some where? 

Mrs. Friedman: I'm sure we have them in the collection. 



Dr. Pogue: Is he a big man? 

Mrs. Friedman: No, he's not short, he's not terribly tall. 

I should say he would be almost, well he's probably 5 '10 or 1 
Dr. Pogue: I remember seeing his picture, I'm nearly sure 
and it'showed... * . 

Mrs. Friedman: I don't understand becuase we alsways used 
to have a. picture -of him hanging in the study. 

Dr. Pogue: • Yes, I remember very well. 

Mrs. Friedman: I don't know what's happened to it. I'll 
have to look that up. ' . ' " - , ; \ 

Dr. Pogue: I'm’trying on here to identify these suffienclty 
that someone coming in the room'later will be able to tell 
which ones you are talking about. The. macMne you are 
talking about‘the'doughboys carrying is in a khaki case. 

Mrs. Freidman: Yes. I thinks that's interesting for that to 
be seen. Now this also is a Hagelin machine. Where's that 
teensy-weensy little thing that's so cute? This was never 
put into production. This is a Hggelin machine. Isn't 
that adorable? 

Dr. Pogue: Yes. 

Mrs. Friedman: And what it does is?., here's the way you 
sej(t your cipher. You open this up and then you set a 
certain key across here, five discs, you set a key up 
•across there and that sets your key and then you do what : . 
ever setting you are going to use here and^hen you turn this 
for your plaintext letter,say T-H-E. Ta and these go spinnin 
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Dr. Pogue: Now, can you reset these dies? 

Mrs. Friedman: ' Oh, yes. The^' s reset for every message, if 

you wish to. And then it prints, if you please, it prints on this 

tape. 

^ * 

Dr. Pogue: I see. Now this thing looks like about twice the 

' 

size.ofjan electric shaver^ It has 6.13 on it. 


Mrs. Friedman: Now 6 was the catalog number f&xx my husband 
gave for cipher machines and devices, and: "Ihis is number 
thirteen in the... 

Dr, Pogue: Yuou ' say that wasn't used? ‘ 

'Mrs. Freidman: Well, not to my knowledge." I don't know how 

many .foreigh countries may be using it. But it wasn't used.. 

Dr. ; Pogue: That's Boris Hagelin machine type C-35 serial number 

600. And here is Col. Friedman's statement: The first of its 

type m^anufacterd... I don't know h^w much this sort of detail 

Kahn has in his full book I've only looked at the... 

Mrs. Freidman: Well, he never got into our library. That's one 

1 iujwWM* UW; 

thing that there were strict orders about^c not until after my 
husband's death autT ihen I sent him upstairs for five minutes. 

t 

He wanted to know if I had such and such a thing in my husbands 
collection and how much was in the collection that had been his 
production, Eiavid Kahn productions. Aid so I let him go 
upstairs to the library but I sent John Pontius with him, 

John Pontius was that young Army sesergeant who was working for 
me and I had given him his instructions beforehand that he 
wasn't to’let Kalin get away with anything. Not to be impolite, 
but just hurry him throughg, justf a hurried trip. 



Dr. Pogue; I think perhaps we better, I don't lik e to jump about 
like this but sometime if you let one of these go'you forget 
to put it down. ‘ In view of the fact that there is a little 
controversial element about Kahn in his treatment of Col. 1 
Friedman, I think it would be very important to put down here 
Kahn's early relationship with him-and just how much he 
got directly from Col. Friedman. There are some peo|j)e who 
say that Col. Friedman .gave him' secret information and of 
course you and Col. Friedman both told me that you wouldn't 
see him at all. - .... •. 

Mrs,. . Freidman: That's true. •’ ' ' . . * t ' - 

Dr. Pogue: -He first, as' I remember hearing this from Col Friedman 


W A'rtl 

on one of two occasions, got letters from David Kahn, who 

wrote ^he Codebreakers 

Mrs. Friedman: Yes, but he was 13 . 

Dr.’ Pogue:And he saved his money up and wanted to buy copies of the 
Riverbank series, wasn't that right? 

Mrs. Fredman: Uh urn. His parents for graduation from high 

Srxxpaguax school gave him a mimeographed edition of the 

•Riverbank pamphlets. And he wrote Mrs Friedman and asked if- 

he would autograph them and Mr. Friedman thought well if 

some kid would rather have that amount money spent .on 

this type of thing rather than getting a new bicycle or 
something 

typsxofxthing, he should be encouraged. He had never seen the 
boy at that time, he gust had his letters. This was not 
graduation -from high school Exgha either, it was graduation 
from junior high! So he sent him a whole set of the River- 
bank publications. 

Dr. Posue: Which was alreadv in short sunnly then. 



Mrs. Friedman: Well it eertainly wasn't a very generaour supply, bu' 

there were quite a few more of them than there were later on. 

'Bur we did see Kahn a few times over the years. Wot very 
many times, I wouldn't say more than three or four times. . 

There was a lot of correspndenc'e becuae you shsruxx couldn't 
shut him up you know. You'd answer some question he may have 
raised and then he would come back with some question 
that that question raised. fie was always finding some excuse or 
other to write sa. But we really didn't see very much of him. ' 

-When he did that article for the Scientific American , - which - 
was about '1965 °? some time along there. . 

Dr. Pogue: And this was on... ‘ . 

Mrs. Freidman: What was it called? It wasn't on William F. 

Friedman sithjsughx alone, but he took up a lot of space in 
it of course. I wrote him a letter and burned him up about 
something or other in that and som on. -I re^fT^y think- that 
Kahn's not wickad. He's not a deliberate trickster or a 
•meany or any of those things. His mind has one fixation 
and he .has it so strongly that what seems to other people 
to be a presumption on his part is merely an expression 
of this passion he has. And I'm convinced that he does mean 
well/ Now I had dinner with him, i^ou spoke about him 
recently having been to Washington. He was over here 
on that radio gravelling around the county TV promotion for 
his paperback book. And he clled me. He managed to wangle out 
of somebody down at the archives my telephone number and he 

c\alled me and asked me to have dinner with him that evening, 

■4+ uoc q +nv*Ha-ir anH wo wac ipairirnr the next ttiomins or mavbe that 
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want to go down town and all that such a mess so 
I said I'll meet you at the Cosmos Club f you come up there. 

I just treated him like more or less of a strangei*. We 
talked something about the publication of what he was 
doing now and about what material he'^had^used out of the 
Codebreakers for the paperback form and all that type of thing 
We didh^t get very serious and I didn't give hira^. any 
information. But I think he's learned a lot of sense 
over the years and he certainly isn't vicious. Whereas 
a lot of peiople can be vicious if they 1 , ve .been turned down. .. 
Dr. Pogue: ..You think that he does mean well, but that 
he just... 

Mrs. Friedman: He’s just inept. : / 

Dr. Pogue: And he undoubtedly has enormous admiration 
for Col. Friedman. 

Mrs. Freidman: Oh yes, he does indeed. 

Dr. Pogue: I got the impression in those last years Col. 
Friedman... ' - 

Mrs. Friedman. .. got tes very annoyed with him. I can remember 
David Kahn sitting at our hoHse one time one evening when 
he insisted on taking us out to dinner. That's another thing, 
my husband would never accept any hospitality from him 
because he that that kind of thing just would do.But this 
time he had insisted on taking us out to dinner and I think 
the only way we cut him out of that was to take him to Fort 
McNair where of course you can't pay cash and then we stopped 
at our house, he brought us back and we stopped there and 



comment"- "Mo comment." one after another. Finally he said 

can't yon even tell me if you were awake at two or three in 

the morning and whether you drank black coffee or not and 

my husband .said "No comment." and at that he gave up and left 

and I never heard from him since until this time recently 

when he came back from England. , , 

SioM 

Dr. Pogue: Well, Col. Friedman called me twice that particular 

day, but it was becuase occasionally I think he would take a 

nap and wake up and he would just, want to talk. So ther was 

a period there he'd call me maybe three nights a week and chat. 

He -got very annoyed because one, Kahn sent him, not She 

* ' ‘iff 

, Codebreakers, but -another book or something, I can’t remember, 
some publication and then he sent him some papers, it seems to 
me, which Col. Friedman th^ought were classified or something 
andwas mad and said I want to report him. .And I said Oh you 
eally don't w.ant to do that do you/" And he.said Well, 

tt 

he /just worries me to death. Of course I know- that Col. 

Freidman got very put out with people who kept annoying 
him. I remember his attitude toward Ladislas Farago on 
this score. 

Mrs. Freidman: Well that man I could have killed! I practically 
did. ■ ' 

Dr. Pogue: He was wanting material for ’the Broken Seal ? 

Mrs. Freidman: Uh urn. That was before that came out. Now 
there again he was just racing against time. He put down 
anything no matter how wild or untrue or crazy it was he put 
it down anything in order to get a book size publication because 
he was determined to beat David Kahn on getting out The 



Dr. Pogue: Apparnelly he did Game of the .Foxes the same way. 
And then he rushed into print with this Eichman thing. 

Mrs. Frieniman: ' Nov/ I don't remember about that. I remember 
seeing it mentioned but I didn't pay any attention'to it. 

Dr. Pogue: I don't mean Eichman, I mean^. BormanTi^atl of ' 

« . 

couse he came out trith this business that Borman had been 

found . and I guess he got a lot of m^oney for the article 

but I thing that has been pretty throrughly disproven. • 

Mrs. Friedman: That's Farago god of course, money.He'd 

tell any lie, do anything I think. ' 

Dr. Pogue: ■ And yet, the awful thing about it is that .both 

•those books were on the best seller list for a long time.- 

And he made a great deal of money from them and passes as 
• ' o 

a great expert in this field. 

Mrs. FriedmNn: He's awful. 

b// 

Dr. Pogue: Now he did have a good deal of background. World 

War II in intelligence work, didn't he? . ■ 

Mrs.' Friedman: No, he didn't really. He was a special adviser 

with no official standing whatever, but appointment simply ■ 

by Frank Know, Secretary of the Navy, And his field of ■ 

C 

advice was psychological warfare. 

Dr. Pogue: That's right, he was in that section wasn't he? 
Mrs. Friedman: Pyschological warfare and he was never inside 

Naval Intelligence ( tape badly garbled) .was chief of 

Naval Intelligence, etc. etc. and Ladislas Farago who never 
got inside the door of Naval Intelligence said nothing, 
he didn'-teven shake his head no! 

Dr. Pogue: Goodness. 





Tape number 2 


d 

Dr. Pogue:We were talking about... Id^on't know exactly what tore 
off that end (of the tape) we may have lost two or three minutes 
of the very beginning of that other side, I've got it down 
here, we can always go back and record that, we talked about 

. ’ t 

Farago, but we had finished that topic hadn't we? And I'd 

gone back to Kahn again for a minute, and... 

Mrs. Fredman: Ye'gs. That's when I asked you about that 
secret review of.,Kahn that I saw..; 

Dr.‘Pogue: , Ye$ I said the main thing was to get on here; ■ 

the feelings of, your feelings about David and then I suppose 

I .had mentioned that fact that Col. Friedman had4alked to 

ine a time or two about his annoyance with Kahn, but 

I know that David personally was"extrememly fond of Col. Friedman. 

Mrs. Freidman: Yes. 

Dr. Pogue: But... • • . 

Mrs. Friedman: It was his annoying persistance. you see he'd 
always come back in the hope that this time he could break 
Mr, Freidman down and get him tricked or coerced or coaxed 
into making some statement or other. 

Dr. Pogue: I really think he thought he could talk ±±x him 
into it. Not trick him, but he was aware that Col. Friedman 
has thought highly of his work before and I think his feeling 
is though that Col. Friedman reacted because some people in 
reading the book ihatought that he had gotten things from 
Dol. Friedman that he hadn’t. Because my impression always • 
was that Col. Freidman went out ofhis way to be extremely careful. 
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Mrs. Freidman: Well, now you'ilia take this man Stuart Heddon, 

who was the American agent for Boris Hagelin and the machines 

u.. ‘ • 


and selling them in this country, yoi see. And I gave Stuart 
Heddon's name to Ronald Clark. Ronald Clark wrote to him - 

- >\CtO 

Heddon now lives in Florida - and he's about 71* but 

he would look about 5 0 - j he's a very handsom Swede over 

six feet tall - he's about 6 feet 4, I think. 

-Dr. Pogue: 'I bet it's that mans picture that I’ve seen. 

Mrs. Freidman: -Probably. • • . 

. ' - . dupbv 

Dr. Pogue: ■ Eecause I do remember one very fine.looking Nordic type. 

, * * " . * '1 

‘Mrs. Friedman: Well,' he replied.to Clark that; he wasn f t saying 
>0 form - • • . . • • ’ ' . . 

. no>xbut he felt that he could not help him because, althoughi 

.William F. Fridman was friendly, and all that kind of thing 

and dealt with him on the purely business side of purchase or 


non=pi,rchase of Hagelin machines, Heddon said that Col. 'Friedman neve: 
onee made the slighest remark that could possibly have been 
considered classified Information. And Stuart said that in 
this last letter ( Im going to sen±d down a copy of that), 
his letter to Clark, that even though Mr. Friedman came to his home, 

his farm in Connecticut, several time to rest for a few days, during -• 

P 7 uo$ v u>ty^ 

the time that Stuart then later that that was when he was 

working on the purple code, that he never once mentioned 

anything and that he leaned over backwards to keep away. And he 

said he never talked to him even after I became Inspector General 

of the EIX CIA, which he was for two years and knew what he 

<J,j> 

was doing, - that Mr. Friedman' 1 never, never men tic . 
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or breathed a word of anything. He didn't even act as if there was ar 
thing to be said. 

Dr. Poge: Well,, I think that often when wy you aren't sure 
what people know or what has been cleared, it gets mixed up 
in your x mind as to what you can talk about safely, and to 
whom, that you tend to feel that the easiest thing to do, 
or the safiest thing to dojis just not talk. 

Mrs. Friedman: Just never, never say anything.’. 

De. Pogue: I' m sure there have been times in your married life 
when your were working for the Wavy and he was working for 
the’ Army, or did you both work once for the Navy? 

Mrs. Friedman: No. And I wasn't with the Navy very long,' 
it was only about six... - 

Dr. Pogue:Theye may have been times when you s didn’t talk to 
each other some things. 

Mrs. Friedman: Exactly, exactly. My husband got called on 

the carpet one time by General Strong, the head of Military 

Intelligence, accusing him of talking to me^because I 

worked.for the Navy. Of course there was no truth in that 

* tbr 

at all and that was >connecte4 with the Hebernn machine - 

when the Navy was considering buying the Hebern machine. 

I can't remember whether we have a Hebern machine in this collection 

•od ipvC. 

or not; I don't think we have. ' 

Dr. Pogue: ' This is George B. Strong, head of . . . 

Mrs. Freidman: Yes. 

Dr. Pogue-: ’ He was there at the beginning of the war. 

Mrs. Friedman; Yes. But I'll say this, and this is for the record, 
any record^ anybody can use it far anyway they want. The 



the^., what is now called the purple code, was that one eveing- 

c 

xng he told me that that day Major General Mauborgne, "Chief 
Signal Officer, had called him, William F. Freidman, into the' 
office of the Chief Signal Officer and said "Look, this group 

that I have working on that Japanese cipher are getting 

- 

no where. I want you to drop everyling and devote your 
entire time to that. He told me that, I didn't know anything, 
it, he didn't mention what was going on or what machines isere 
known to be in existence or anything. . And .the thigg that 
astounds me so,"'as I've looked back on it many times,' was 
that the day that the first message, when they made that purple mach: 
■, so called purple machine, out .of nuts, bolts, screws, rusty 
.this that, pieces of everything and they got the machine 
to the point where he ran a message through and it actually produced 
...he...now wouldn't you have thought that any being that was 
human couldn’t have resisted,' that they would have said 
something on that day, Never said a word to me. • I didn't 
know anything about it. . . 

Dr. Pogue:That would be awfully hard to keep to yourself, 
wouldn't it? 

Mrs. Friedman: Why, X have just never been able to understand 
that. 1 

Dr. Pogue: Because it was a culminatinn of the greatest 
piece of work that he ever accomplished. 

Mrs. Friedman: And Stur^Lt Heddon, I was going to send a copy 
of this letter, Sturat Heddon said when he was with the CIA, 
as Ingpe’ctor Geneal, he had access to all the knowledge concerning 
all the s^oiuiorC and all the cipher machines and al\ that, that 




.. v,,,^ irm^TT-rinn- 4 -v.q Qfnart. Hprldnn was Tnsuector General-* - 



of tfee—CIA, knew all about everything, he still never mentioned 
■ it, not once. Stuart said that he learned that , this was in 
the same letter, ihzixhsxzx this makeshift machine, out of 
bits and pieces and rusty parts, worked better and faster 
than the honest-to-god purple machine when they finally got 
a hold of a real purple machine. 

Br. Pogue: But that first one was Entirely improvised. Then 
they made what? five more^three more? 

Mrs. Fredman: Yea. Mac Arthur had one. This is one thing that 

always got me about MacArthur 5 the old foreflusher, speaking . 

. ; about • * • 

up in such derision of the American Army letting 

Pearl Harbor happen. Then the next day the Japanese attacked 

the Philippines and he had to leave. And he had, as far 

as I know they didn't have a copy of the purple machine in 

Honolulu, but MacArthur had one. 

.Dr. Pogue: He had one and the British had one. 

Mrs. Friedman: Yes.The British had one and I think they were 

making another that was to go to Hawaii, but it hadn't gone. 

r 

Dr. Pogue: Of course our great fear was the Philippines, not 'pea 
Harbor. That was part of the trouble. Then there wer^ultimately 
four? 

Mrs. Friedman: My feeling is that them!.were five.The Navy would 
have had one; the Army would have had one^ in Washington, that' s 
two ; the_ Philippines was three; the BrIrtish was four. Whether 
that was all of them of there was a fifth somewhere. But 
my feeling is the same as yours, something rattles in my head 
about there having been five. 





headquaters- 

Mrs. Freidman: ' I think it went to the Pacific. 

Dr. Pogue: I believe so.• 

Mrs. Freedman: But that's my assumption. There again there 
were other people that were just as-closed mouth as my husband 
was. I knew Abe Sinkov, who was in charge of that., . in 
Australia under MacArthur. And Major General Aiken., Spencer 
Aiken, was the had of the whole Signal Corps and Military 
Intelligence business in Au;fiiralia all during the war and 
neither of them have ever opened their mouths, that I know of, 
about anything. . . . 

Dr. Pogue: Gene^l Aiken comes here occasionally. .1 know he . 

was here for the dedication. And I don’t know if he’s ever 

t V’r ' r 

looked at this collection. 'Dives not too far from here. 

Mrs. Friedman: I know, I get a Christmas card from him ■ . 

eveiy year. And I meant to write to him this year. He lives 

at Purcellville, near Leesburg. I had a feeling that he would 

like to hear from me because he had seflfcthe ’letter to an old 

.address and it had gone back to him apparently because I 

couldn't be found and he took the trouble to get my present address - 

and send the card to me again, and had written on it " Come 

and see me sometime." I remember he was going blind at the 

time of my husband's retirement. That he wasn't abel'to drive 

down frm Parcellville, that Mrs. Aiken drove. ■ And I 

think he is totally blind by now, and has been for a number of 

years. 

Dr. Pogue: Well, you see, he was still able to get about at the dedic; 
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Mrs. Friedman: Well he has a man living there with him. I don't 
■( 

know anyone whose's actually seen him, unless they have 
gone out there to see him. • 

Dr. Pogue: When you mentioned him "being put on to this thing, then f< 
the next few weeks or months, wa^he working'night and day? 

Mrs. Friedman: Yes. 

. ’ 

Dr. Pogue: So you sae^very little of him? 

Mrs. Friedman: Never. . .Well he was at home at night, persumably to 

sleep, but he. couldn't sleep. He'd be up until two and three - 

in the morning. Sometimes I'd awaken and find him down in the 

kitchen making a Dagwood sandwich at three o'clock in the 

morning. That kind of thing. He did not...', and then too 

they had peopleron duty in th£ section all the time, twenty-four 

hours a day, seven days a week. Kramer .was the Navy guy 

that was responsible for delivering the messages to the 

White i{ouse, the Secretary of Navy, the Secretary of War, 

the Secretary of State and who was the’ fifth one...I don't 

remember now. But, kax that ’ was open . - * 

Dr. Pogue: Did you include Stark? Chief of Naval Operations? 

Mrs. Friedman: Well, that would be it, I guess. The officer, 

•what was his name now, who was ir^lsharge of Military Intelligence, 
was really the head of the purple organization, he was the 


man. ... 

C o [rnr I 

Dr. Pogue:t;Bratton. 

Mrs. FriedmN; Brattoni That was it. Ana I remember Bob Shoecraft. 
Colonel Shoecraft, he is retired now, of course, was a close 
firend of ours and he was not to be on duty that weekend but 
for some reason or other, someone must have felt something in 




he came jsji in on S&turday and changed his clothes., he was 
supposed to come home and off duty. He was there on Friday 
night on duty and supposed to come home Satr’uiday morning 
and off duty for the weekend. But he came home and changed 

his clothes and went back. He never told Jackie, anything about 

u! J * 

what it was about. But that was December. 

Dr. Pogue: Now, in this' business of working on that machine, 
earlier, did this hard work lead to that haert business? 

Do you feel that this helped to cause the heart problems; 
in Colonel Friedman? 

Mrs. Friedman: Well, a ...I don't think I ever thought th&t 
through, you know, wort; by word. He certainly had the heart' 
condition. 'He had the heart condition and was made to stop . ‘ ■> 

smoking. He had some heart condition that caused the doctor 
to issue orders he was to stop' smoking in. 195 ^/ tut that 
would be several years later. But the funny thing is that 
when he was so determined to get away from Hi verb ank. We were 
both so determined to get away from there and the Army was 
after him to stay in the regular Army, although he had been 
discharged at Ft Dix, when he came back from Europe in 1919- 
I told you he had to stay over thereto write the history. In April 
of 1919* I came to Hew York City and met him and we stayed around the 
Ea^jt and he was discharged at Ft, Dix in April 1919* Then later 
under constant pressure from the* Army, from people like General Mau- 
borgne, and Colo^L Bratton and people like that, were all 
pressing him to go into the regueJl-r Army you see, he was h 
given a physical examination for permanent commission in the 
Army after we had been forced to go back to Geneva because 

I 

Col. Fabyan just pestered the^Lives out of us. Everywhere my 




husband went to' look for a job when he came back, after World 

War I, there 1 d be a telegram waiting there for him . " Come . . 

on back, your salary has been going on." When we decided that we 

u> 

just had to get away from there and we werdinot going to stay 

at Riverbank any longer, then my husband told Col. Fabyan 

about this urge on the part of several of the Army people 

for him to go into the regular Army. So he went up to some 

place in Illinois, north of Geneva, I've forgotten .the name of 
€ • 

the plac^ now, and took a physical examination and they said 
he had a heart condition. Now we never believed that at 
the time, because Col. Fabyan.'s brother-in r law, Colonel . *• 
Trotter, who was in the regular Army,was in'command of that post 
where he went to.take this' exam^ So we thougt. that Fabyan 

* » i ’ 

' had just got Colonel Trotter to k^ll off the whole thing and 

he never payed any attention. My husband went_right on playing 

) 

tennis and doing a lot of strenous things, and- then it was in 1955; 
and the funny'.part about it was, in January of 1955 he was to 
go to Europe on something like a six weeks trip and it was 
a very, very shhh and very ,very classified and he went through 

f - 

a complete physical examination to make that trip, mndxkkn. 

He got back in February, he left the end of January, got back th 
end of Feb. or the first week in March and then he had what 
was instantly diagnosed as a cornonary thrombosis on April third. 
Then they found the scar tissue from an earlier attack. Then he 
had another coronary occlusion of the 10th of May. Ee Is one 
of six percent of the people in the world who' ve ever survived a 
third coronary occlusion. 



Dr. Pogue: Well, I suppose what I'm getting at i^'a suggestion 
made in, I don't know whether it was in Kahn's booker not, 
that he had something like a nervous breaH down after the 
work on this machine... 

Mrs. Friedman: Yes.- . ■ - 

Dr. Pogue; Was it &hen or later? 

Mrs. Fredman: It was after the thing.was broken. That brought 
the crash. He apparently had just been wound up and built up and " 
built up and then when they got the thing and read the first/ - 

messages, that's when he crashed. ' 

Dr./Pogue: And he was away from work for awhile? 

Mrs." Friedman: Yes.. He was away from work for between three 
and four months,' I think. And then when he went back General 
....whoever it was... 1 ncharge at that time, said he was not, to .... 
go back to the cryptanalytic work, but to do entirely administrative 
work. .Keep an eye on the operation as it went along and coordinatioi 
with the Navy... 

Dr. Pogue: Butxhix this helps explain why he wasnot brought in to 

±ha± any part of the process relating to the breaking of the 

Japantesamessages just before Pearl Harbor. He had no 

particudif role in that. He^hah^ncTpart''i'cular*~role-in.-that__ 

Mrs. Friedman: Oh yeai Oh yesi He had almost the entire role In 

it. That was the ...General Mauborgne was... that was in 19^0 

when General Mauborgnlcalled him in and said drop everytihng 

J \ V . h 

and go to work on this. ^Nineteen months before they read the 

A 

first messages out of the machine and made plain lagguage of it. 

Dr. Pogue: But what I meant was he wasn't working on thxx this 
that week? 
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Mrs. Friedman: Oh no. 

Dr. Pogue: I don’t know whether that was during the peiod 
•that he was away from work or not? 

Mrs. Friedman: No, that was earlier. You mean,the period when 
he was away from work? 'That followed the breaking.' 

Dr. Pogue: So this is in 1 4o, when he was away from work, or’ 
early 1 4l? ' ' 

Mrs. .Friedman: Yes. And if I remember rightly it was December 
or January. Anyway the rs was a period there when' he was sort - 

off and on work and then he'was out completely on a sort of 
complete rest, period and he was in Walter Reed awhile, then he ' ; 

was out.ahile and then he Mount Alto, -the veteran's hospital' 

• . i ' i 

for w awhile and that was in 1942^. 

Dr. Pogue: . Then his job normally would not have brought 
. him into deciding on the whether or not that was a winds 
message or not. There's been so much argument about Safford. 

Mrs. Friedman: Safford is 'a nut] He is just about the biggest nut I h; 
ever met in any military servide. And I could find a thousand 
people who would agree with me. Mobody, but nobddy ever Agreed 
with him that fi^re was an east winds message. Thats what 
it was you see, the Japanese had set up these four messages, I think 
it was four messages, each one consisted of three words, and what 
it amounted to was a code within a cipher system. They said that 
every night at six o'clock there would be a weather broadcast 
and that'the message to signal their fleet that they were 

' ■ ’ iVP h.} C ' I 

going to attack .Great Britain would be North Wind Cloudy and 


if it was going to be United States territory it would be 
'' East Wind Pain 7 and the others I've forgotten at the moment^. 



'' . ■ ■ r 

there certainly around in records. But the Japanese never sent those 

messages. They never, never, never. There was the most intensive 

radio watched that was ever conducted in the history of the 
1 

worR,d^ They just never sent those messages. And Safford was 

)* / 

that idiot that insisted that there was and East Wind Bain 
message. ■? 

.Dr. Pogue: Not only that, he said that this made him positive that 
they were going to attach Pearl Harbor. They finally worked him 
over.on that one. * 

Mrs. Freidman:’ He is crazy. I knew Safford quite well. He 
was for a time, the chief of the cryptographic communications 
end of the Navy when I was there, the six months that I was 
there. I've forgotten who took his place and whoever the . • 

lieutenant in that office was, was replaced Wenger.. 

And from then on Wenger and my husband were the closest of 
friefLds- and they really had parallel life historyies even 
when it came to the physical thing. Wenger had the 
same series of heart attacks and kinds that my husband had. 

Dr. Pogue: Did he l^ve another two years after your husband died? 
Mrs. Friedman: Less than a year. El evefji months. 

Dr. Pogue: And then Mauborgne went after that? 

Mrs. Friedman: Just last year. 

Dr. Pogue: Then there was another one. Wasit Hitt? 

Mrs. Friedman: Oh yes, Parker Hitt lived over here at Front 

Royal. He'"s been gone for quite a few years. That's he right 

there. We knew him...he and his wife an had invented, though 
-although 

independently, mfxEaursH Jefferson had invented it origninaliy, 
that strip cipher. You know sliding these things up and dovm 
We had met them as a matter of fact. Col. Fabyan had them 




little 





out at RiverbanH. Because he was interested in everything 

under the sun, you know. And here talked like this was 
is a 

thsxgreatssi invention Hndsxxihexsnu and somebody's going to make a !• 
of money. 

W 

Dr, Pogue: I don't know if we talked enough about Hiid. You 
said he lived down in Front Royal and has been dead for some 
years. Just what was their relationship and when did it begin? 

Mrs, .’Friedman: At the period'just before the beginning of ' 

World War I, Col. Fabyan, who inspite of his complete lack 
of education,-seemed to have a great facilitay for seeing 
what was ahead and what was coming, and he sew that-^ this.' - ' ’ •' 

government was going to be caught 'in a war or at least a ■ " 
very difficult, serious situation. " And that they had nothing, } 

but nothing to meet the situation with in the form of secret 
apparatus or plans for' communication. He looked around the 
country and found out that there were only about five people 
who'dcnew what the words code and cipher met. . -And one of them 
was Parker Hitt. He and Mrs. Hitt had been interested in the 
subject for many years„They corresponded with each other privately 
in a cipher, and- 4hey invented this wooden box that had strips e! or 
separations for twenty xiix six lines across * Their model was 
madecTjf wood. Parker Hitt was not able to come to Riverbank,* I 
mean his official position at that time, I r ve forgotten, it may 
have been the Fort Leavenworth School. But at any rate, he could not c 
me. But Mrs. Hitt came and demonstrated that sliding strin ciDher, 

• , f\ ) 

which is, well its one of the older forms^a French cryptographer 
first thought of it or used it very early in the 1900's. But it 
was invented independently by several people. The Frenchman, by 








Dr. Pogue: He'd done It first? 

■f 

Mrs. Friedman: He'd done it first. Yes. His antedated allithe 

♦ J ** 

others. 


Dr. Pogue: But none of these came from that? In other words, 
his invention was not knwwn generally? - 

Mrs. Friedman: No, they were, all of theism these - inventors were 
independent people and not one of them had seen anything before 
hand. And it wasn't until after World War I that the Thomas 
Jefferson thing was discovered. It was discovered in his 
papers. - . . ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Dr. Pogue: He probably -^ust played aorund with it and hadn 1 1 . 

used it/ •• - • *: '. Y .. ; 

Mrs. • Friedman:. Well,' actually my husband and I whet down to 
Monticello two different times and tried at every possible 


soiree ther- to find if somewhere in of around Monticello and all 

: : • 




the manifssi: o3S little buildings airar and what have you that 
were ther? there might have been, that he might hacjve made a working 
model of the device, but it has never been found. There is a 
complete description and picture I suppose you'd call it, drawing 
of the device. But its described very adequately and very 
thoroughly in those papers. 

Dr. Pogue: You could build something from it? 

Mrs. Friedman: Yes. 


Dr. Pogue: I wonder if picked any of this up from his travels 
abroad? If he'd seen something like it there? 

Mrs. Friedman: I thin}/ the French thing, Bazeries, was the 
Frenchman,/who wrote a book and, J'll lobk up the date for 
you on that, but it was later than Thomas Jefferson's presence 
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Well, I started to say , there were only so many people in the 

United States who even so much as knew what the words code and 

v 

cipher meant and I named Parser Hitt, Another one in the Army 
was EShSXSI Joseph 0. Mauborgne, M-A-U~B-0-R-G-N~E m, he was 
one of the early radio inventors. Rgdio was just coming ou 2 *t. 

Major General Squire was the Chief Signal Officer at the time 

when we came to Washingon on January 2. 1, 1921 and went to 

work for the Signal Corps. Joseph o. Mauborgne had teen the 

first person in the world ever to solve .the Playfair, P-L-A-Y-F-A-I- 

cipher system.' It had been the official British Army cipher 

for many yaarx many many many years. I was based on a a • 

•-square holding twenty-five letters, five rows across and 
five rows down.^ The message, plaintext message would be. . . 
enciphered two letters at a time and that was achieved by 
within this square .taking a smaller square. Suppose you 
wanted to encipher THE, TH, you would look in your Playfair 
square and look to see where B is and where T is and then 
your cipher letters would be the letters at the ojjbsite 

i * ' 

corners of that square. So that it was-^ we call it a di-graphic 

or bi-graphic form of encipherment. Bow he solved that on 

any Army transport on a trip back fromthe Philippines and did 

I the 

it in less that six weekSj It was considered a great achievement 


of the 


age. 


Dr. Pogue:- I would think it would be phenomenal. 

Mrs. Friedman: And Hitt and Mauborgne were two. Col.Frank 
Moorman, who became head of the code and cipher section of 






GHQAEF.later also had taught something about the use of 


^.rmy codes and ciphers at Leavenworth, so he knew a little 







about the subject.' That's four. 

Dr. pigue: And Manly must have come in about this time? 

Mrs. Friedman: Manly had not dealt with any of fibril ciphers. 

He had been interested in cryptography’ in a genral sense, going 
back to ancient times, in the literary sense, and had looked into 
literary ciphers and. so on. When he came out to look at Mrs. 

Gallup's biliteral ciphers proving that Bacon wrote Shakespeare; 
he damned that from the start. This was John M. Manly. He 
devised a test which would test her eyes-whether she really could 
see a. difference between two type forms of the letter ; E and so 
on and she failed the test. However there were many very smart 
people, who devised tests for her, • one of which made a great . 

' sensation. I'll have to lookup the name of the man who devised 

that test, he was quite a well known litterateur 

. >1 • •. - ' .." 

in the East, he ’ did a whole poem in a biform type using 

■ two kinds of As, uatvig- two kinds of "always italics-two 
kinds of Es and so one and Mrs. Gallup solved it. But of course the 
I suppose one of the elements of success in an unsolvable 
problem is to know that the answer is there. If you're convinced tha 
the answer is there you know you'll find it sometime. 

Dr. Pogue: Yes, that sort of gets bad when y ou—kn ow there may 
not be an answer. 

Mrs. Friedman:.Mauborgne, and later chief Signal Officer 

was in 1920 - and'21 chief of research and development in the 
Signal Corps. He himself had invented a number of small things 
JZ- things is the wrong word, but I don't know technical terms-n^- 
had invented some-thngs in connection with radio^ Esquire himself 
had done. And a^ter, this doesn't havething to do with the 






isc 

Mauborgne, I think, was the first man ever 33} to solve any 

_ i v* 

in solvable, quotes, cryptograpm, in the Army. That was the 
Playfair which he did in 1912. 

Dr. Pogue: Were the British informed of this? 

Mrs. Friedman: Oh yes. . 

% 

Dr. Pogue: We wouldn't have if it had been German? 

Mrs. Friedman: I can't make a" Speculation about that. 

Dr. Pogue:Was it complete enough that they changed it? 

Mrs. Friedman: Oh, yes. I can't tell you what, at that time, 

became the official British Army cipher beqCUjlse I wasn't 

particularly interested enough to 'inquire and if I ever 

just overheard it I don't remember. . • 

Dr.' Pogue: They.change them every soat often anyhow. 

do • ■ 

Mrs. Friedmanr Yes. They d^eL and they did, but I don't 

know what they replaced the Playfair cipher with. I do 

know what they attempted to put .into affect along about, 

; . ‘ • ' C 

at the end of World War I, about that time, I think;... 

they proposed adoption of what we call the Wheatstone device, 

dimming it was indecipherable.That is an eccentric, not 

disc ^ 

a concentric, pair of discs. Qne^has twerrtyseven 

characters on it and the other has 26 characters on it 

ir- 

As it moved it made the encipherment very regular, in other 
worlds the letter E might be enciphered by X at this point and 
even three letters up on would be enciphered by and entirely 
different letter because of that eccentric movement, 6 V'X-' r ' r - 

Dr. Pogue:- That's much harder to break? 

Mrs. Friedman: Yes. 

Dr. Pogue: What letters were left off in the Playfair that 
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Mrs. Friedman: 'I and J were interchangeable, that was the 
Elizabethan alphabet you see. ■ 

Dr. Pogue: We4i I assumed that they might have left out one of 

those. * 

Mrs. Friedman: . Well this Wheatstone*cipher .was tested by 

my husband. The.british propesed that it be adopted in 

all services that were on the same side. And I wish I could 

remember tha date on that, it had to. be before' 1921. At'any 

rate I ..recall very distinctly the incident when Dol. Fabyan 

and. a man walked in to the office, the big room where we were doing 

our work* -and I can remember that my husband sat' at the big 

roll top desk in the corner and I was about this distance from him . 

and about this position from, that and I was working on... 

this must have been during World War I because I was working on 

‘ • interpreter ’ 

some Spanish messages, with a-Spanish Ixanxiakiax right here on - 

my right. My husband lohked over to me and said " Will you 

do something for me?" Well anyway I forgot to do say that 

Col. Fabyan strolled with this man and they had some ^.papers in 

Mr. . 

their hands and I observed that they were talking to Es£XX Friedman 

over the top of the roll top desk and didn't hgxgxafxwxx hear 

Pi 

anything of what was said and then they left k and- myhusband 
immmediately started working on a new set of papers,Finally after 
some couple of hours of my doing my work and he going on . alone 

at that desk, h e looked and me and said" Would you do something for 

. - _ ,\fjJ 

me?" and I' said" Certainly, what is it?" He aaid would you lean 

back in your chair and completely relax and thenl'm going t± say 

a word to you and I want you to come back instantly with the 

first word that comes into your mind. So I leaned back in my chair 





and related and I said " All right, I'm ready." He said the 
words"cipher"and I said"machine!'. Just like that and it was the 

word. You see thay had drought as test messages th^se^. Britisher 

_ i _ A ) 

hag. brought^} only five messages about .35 letters each. Can you 

imagine on the front? This ‘thing/ _ this Wheatstone 

device was supposed to be carried around by troppes, there would 

be al least 200 whwn 4 ^£X messages a day anywhere from 35 letters 

■Ci oc 

up to hundreds of letters. He was given-g short messages of 35 • 

frX'V . ' \ . -- \ 

letters, and She kenw , he fiddled and puzzled and worked over the 
thing .and got parts of what he thought was the word cipher 
fitted into the one alphabet and so *44-m the first place, was it the 
work cipher, and if it was, he would have to have another • '' - 1 •> 
word, key word, for the other alphabet Well he reasoned that 
anybody who dealt with ciphers was so ignorant thatjLhe# would 
use a word which was connected with the subject that they other 
word probably was connected with the subject too. So he tried everyth 
he could think of. He tried cipher alphabet/ he tried ...I cn't 
recall. . . but all the words'-'he could think of... 

Dr. Pogue: He didn't think of machine? 

Mrs. Friedman: Well... you see, he was so much of a... so particular, 

exact, particularly in anything that was a technical term or a 
' ' it 

scientific term^that hsxwould never in the world have entered his 
head to call that thing a machine, that's a divice, that's not a 
machine. _ 

Dr. Pogue: .'He dneeded a more imprecise mind. 

Mrs. Friedman: Yes. Don't tell me, of course I don't have a 
machine type mind. I couldn't invent a machine if my very life 



and I sas this little thing, that was the first thing, that came into 
my mind. • 

Dr. Pogue: And that was... 

Mrs. Friedman: Immediately they clicked.That was it. .In two 
hourss the answer to those Iks messages was on the telegrah 
wire hack to Washington. ■ 


the us of that 

Dr. Pogue: Astonishing. Did they change thssathen?. 

Mrs. Friedman: Well''they just palin didn't use that. 

• U _ ' 

• Dr. Pogue: now ther.,.e was another one :I think I heard Col. Friedman " 

' ' • she said 

talk about. Some woman had a device oi^a machine that^couldn't 
he broken and he broke it. 

.Mrs. Friedman: .Well of course it was Mrs.;.2 Hitt who broke' 
thaj^sliding device. ' : - 

Dr. Pogue:- No this was a inhyx latter thing. 

.Mrs. Friedman: Oh I know, that was the Hebern machine. The Hebern 
machine, I don't tfiink we've got one here...That was Agnes Meyers, 
whe was a mathematican who had been sent by the Navy out -to 
Riverbank for Mr. Friedman to train n in cryptanalysis, crypt¬ 
ography and cryptanalysis. While she was working in the Navy 
Department, along tame this man Hebern who Invented this machine 
which he said went to something like 80 billion combinations. 

If the letter E was enciphered by K in a definite positon’in 
the" rotors on this machine, there were five of them, it would have 
to go through 80 million combinations^- before that E would be 
enciphered in the same position by the same K. The combinations, 

in other .words^were considered infinite and the chances of any decipl 
f - ^'..V '■ {; -f'f-f 

ment were-.'. . well it was absolutely indecipherable. They had ap¬ 
pointed a Navy board to devise a new cipher system for destroyers anc 
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Navy nndx as the one official cryptographic system for the Navy. 

Agnes M^yer, this woman mathematic an, she had a PhD. in 

matematics, was a person who thought only of furthering herself, 

so she left the Navy and went with Hehern, the developer of the 

machine because the Navy had appointed a committee of which 

Admiral Smith sndxAx was the head of a board of five Navy officers 

to decide on whether the Navy would buy this Hebern machine or frc 'Y. 

and they had fepl'anned to hTsyxansxgh have enough of them built to 

try them put on the destroyers, which were not a very great number 

. at that time. Hebern went back to California and started a factory 

. and started building the machines,Agnes Meyer established a 

■downtown office .in the Muncy Building and left the Navy completei-”-* 

That's how I got into the Navy cryptographic work,*- they couldn't line 

anybody to tale her place. I didn’ t wantto . work for the Navy, . 

but Ijl ouhd they were just sitting on my doorstep all the time and 

the only way to get rid of them was to go there for'a little 

while until they found someone else. ■ Time went on and one moring 

I recall ^ this is a very stronj recollection of mine^C this Admiral 

Smith lived somewhere in our nieghborhood. We were living at the 

end of Mt. Pleasant Street, somswhsrsxon Park Road as you to 

go down into Rock Creek Park, that was the end of that part of 

rode 

Washington at talit time. And he wxmta down with us in the car.' 
lilt 

atjdr Navy and the Munitions Building were on Consitution Avenue 
right next- door to each other. I remember so distinctly one 

* (jf 

moring Admiral Smith saying"Did anypn-e' ever ask you to test 

ft 

this Hebern -Mach in e? Have you ever seen it or tested it?" 


and My husban d said l, No." Before the day was over the Navy 

Cl¬ 
eaned the njiief Signal Officer and instructed that this 






cipher machine without knowing anything about it "what the 

messages were, where they came from, where they were going" 

'somewhere there is a picture of him sitting before that 

.Hebern machine... he did tel^me many times 'that he was 

discouraged to the point' of blackout.probably that he sat for 

six weeks before that machine before he thought of a way‘to 

attack it, but he did attack it,he did shlve the messages. 

- S'* 

There again when they would be sending many hundred messages 

a day with that machine, they gave his a test of something 
. * \e ■ • : 

like-ten messages of 25 words- each,- or something like that. 

I t was all resolved in the sdn end by what could be called. 

• ; r ' > • ' ' 

the- index of coincidence^by putting all .these letters on strips 

■ • - ; . • : ... r ; 

of.papen and sliding them back and forth until some Phenomenon 

■ . * f 

arises in one column and another phenomenon here and here and 

finally .you work away at it. You will read in literature, of 

' y $ ... 

course that the index of coincidence was the thing that all 

_ ■ • A'oftcS 

the extremely modern si^ienc^e of max cryptanalysis was launched 
with that paper of his, which he wrote out a Riverbank when he was 
what you mightj say a beginner. 

Dr. Pogue: Around 1917 ot 18? 

Mr,s-rhPriedman: Um-um. 

Dr. Pogue: Let me clear up just two or three points. Do you 
remember Smith's first name? Admiral Smith? 

Mrs. TFriedm-an: I think it's William. 

Dr. Pogue’: : And what was Hebern's first name? 

Dx.Mrs, Friedman: There are booklet's around here 'if^^now^bhat 
have his name , isn't tfat funny it just what come to me know. 

Dr. Pogue: At one point you mentioned 80 million and another on 
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Well,I guess let's make it 80 million, that's staggering enough 
and I'm not sure which it is frankly. 

Dr. Pogue: And about what time was that in the 20's or 30's? 

Mrs. Fridman: His solution of the Hebern machine came in'1923 

Dr. Pogue: That's the year you-were at th?e Navy? 

Mrs. Friedman: I was at the Navy five months. 

1 - 

Dr. Pogue: In tWenty-three only or part of 22 and 23. 

Mrs. Friedman: Now I'don't remember, whether I went there before 
Christmas or not, I might have been there - say.November and 
December and left there In early spring. - - D - : 

Dr.Pogue: ..This is the .sort of thing tsome^biographers like to . 
clear up. . * 

Mrs. Friedman: But I remember 1923 very specifically. I know 
I'm not mistaken about that. Now whether I was therefor two 
months say in 1922 also, I don't remember. But poor old Hebern. 
You know.the Navy had appropriated, I don't know if this should 
be recorded or repeated... 1 - • 

Dr. Pogue: If you have that warning on it that takes care of it. 
Mrs. Friedman: • The Navy :. were going to pay him 50 million 
dollars, no ( it wasn't that..-, they weren't going to pay him that 
much either, but they were going to pay him a very good size 
sum ( you see. And then when the whole thing fell through, the 
Navy didn't pay Hebern anythihg,And you can imagine that he 

r,o ^ 

was greatly in debt. He wasrrkfc a very reputable men. He had 
been jailed as a horse thiefjor something or other, at some time 
in his life out in California. So he had used stock holders 
really to raise the money to build that factory where he was 


j- 
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$75/000 to "buy the machines and he never got a penny. And 
he did expend a lot of money and so on. After he died, his 
estate sued the Navy for $50, 000,000, and I think,fT, I'm not 
absolutely sure of the sum/" but I think what the Navy, finally 
got the estate to settle for, maybe theestatedidn't settle it f 

•a 

maybe the Navy Just gave them $50, 000. 

Dr. Pogue: Well, quite often that happens when they-figure that 
something needs be to paid. And then of course the lawyers 
get in on it. He never did any further work in this kind of 
machine? Hefcrrh 7 

Mrs. Friedman: Hebern, no. That was the only .thing.’' .He developed 
'two forms of it.Jhere was a five wheel machine -when-he first 
brought it to the Navy*and then I think he developed a form 

with six' discs v in it br wheels. But today I suppose there.are 

- • r c y cy'> 1 

many machines which resemble the Hebern. ‘ The Hagelin 1 used those 

rotors. And they t#oo have had didfferent numbers of ro^tors 

in the different models of machines. ’ Now that.'s a case of 

where a government service, in this case the Army, really • 

made a man many times over a millionaire, plus the fact ttsb 

he supplies partically every country in the world with their 

official cipher machines./ I don't know tha^hat should be said 

aloud or for publication but I know perso'anjLly because we came 

to know Hqgelin very well because the Army dickered with him for 

a long long time.After the Hebern thing fell through jyou see,, 

the Army was trying to get some kind of a keyboard machine 

that was portable. That A.T & T printing machine was absolutely 

safe thing it was proved in the end by the use of a single key 

6 ? 

tape to be utterly safe, "but who's going around to carry a 
^ Hoirir'p a.q bie as that blue desk there? 



Hi 


So the Hagelin machine came up and I was mixed up in that 
picture only enoughj only to this extent, that when Hagelin' s 
representatives in the United States, two youngish men, one 
"by the name of Kirk Paulding and the other Stuart Headon, whose 
name must he familiar to you. ' • ' 

Dr. Pogue: Yes, you mentioned the thing. ’ ••• „ 

Mrs . Friedman: They came to see me about 'selling the.Hagelin 
machines and'I said "Why the Treas...we don't ‘need a machine 
.like that one. You.'invent. a machine that breaks other peoples 



; Dr;. Pogue K/ril- That ' s very good. • •. .: -h'. 

Mrs. i'Friedmah:’'-j.So then .they-went over io the Army and that went 
on for years and tests and tests and tests. -And I'might as well 
say it right here because it's apropos of this story, when - • • 

my husband was ill, ‘■he had that really breakdown, whicn was 
nothing more or less than exhasiition, after the solution of 
the purple code and was away from the office, . out of the office. 
General Harold Hayes, who was a youngster really, was the head 

, i ' 

of the^ was the chief Signal Officer at that time, and he 
said, he told the Army supply Corps... . 

TAPE # 3 

Mrs. Friedman:. was so burned 


urned po that I wrote four long 

' :/•-■ -V' ■ v- ‘i /• • 

j’. ft. P’l ' 


pages legal size. 

On David Kahn's book (garbled) 

Dr. Pogue:’ .) and 1 think it is important to put 

- (garbledstrong personal feeling 
down here that you havexxx^garhlad^xxxabout him and you don't 

'Fat , £ c i t} • 

think he is a trickster like you do 
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. -. (garbled). . .but otherwise I...(garbled) .. . _ . ■ 

Dr. Pogue:. (garbled)..'.”. l and then return to the Friedman 

interview, however I have done this in such a way that it will 

not interfer with. ( 0 )KpU-Ct, ;<] j 
■ ' • (,/'•> !.j( C (tP x ' 

Dr. Pogue: -Fo^- the remainder of what you were talking about n 
ended here.*. Aw i?nr r ('0- \ * C<^ ~ _ /Pol *• 

Mrs. Friedman: I think General Harold Hays,whOf was a very 

cht/ £'<?■. °i <- , 

young man,hut was at that time.k'./ne had had some cryptologic 

training under my husband, when he was a young Gap tain, 

vM.£tL ,o((L R/,r< - ■ ' * - '• 

and he , wi-bhr my husband away and in the hosital, gave the 

order forthe purchase of Hage 1 in machine.s, anti .we dame_to 


know the Hagelin*s rather intimately ^ 


±Wcau\c. frLu.p'f-P 
^. friends' and acquian 


acquiantance s fL^.' 


and they had been caught in this cbuntryJ^had come over on the 

last trip of the .Conta des 

■ ■ . jo .■ 

Sweden arid lived here all 

Swaya Ppi ) and could not get back to 

during the war, up in Connecticut... 
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Hag el-in/was an inventor himself, rie was !setr'sonie poor struggling 

to. ■ n h' 

inventor whv>had hired Hagelin v/es or had interested Hagelin as 

a rich man to do this, ' he himself was an inventor and his story 

^ f} t hat he wa r ; -trre follower up of Danm, the great Swedish cryptographer- 

inventor, he foil wo ed him up, all the Damm properties were bought 

view. .0 

by Hagelin. Damm died very early in that deal that whet on for 







• ; ‘Hagelin has a bg 

factory and it's always working-and they are always developing new th: 
Dr. Pogue:’ The.factory is in this country? 


Mrs. Friedman: No ( the factories are in Switzerland, irr Zug, on 
Lake 'Zug* He is no longer active in the factories or the 
cipher machines. It's all been orgainzed very efficently and, so 
on. Unfortunately, the only child that Hagelin had, the only 

M 

* IK 

offspring that he had.was attempting to become profficent in 

h'i. 

this field and carry it on, was killed in this country in an 




automobile accident and so it.went* the whole/Hagelin business, 

4‘h- L. ' ,s — b f- 1 , . 

is carried on by a board and IVdon't recall the name of the . - . 

man—wh©«-e—the—!head—of—rt Styrenyberg ■, S-T-Y-R-E-N-Y-B-E-R-G, 

is 

he's a Swedish engineer, and he-^s the head of the factory and 

. Ua- ' G 

all the development. And they go on devloping something new every 

« < * 

year practically. * . 

Dr. Pogue: Well, you have to keep ahead of the people that 
are trying to solve it. Now when we were talking yeaterday • 
about work on the purple machine we didn’t finish exploring one thin 
I never quite understood what SaffcTd contributed to this. . . 

Mrs. Friedman: My undestanding is that the actually, solution 

was entirely Signal Corps. Later they shared> The Navy krifte) of 

V> •' • '• ■ • 

tis struggle^, but may be wrong, but as i recollect it ( there were . 

no Navy personnel in that group that were actually working toward 


that solution. Once it was done, it became a cooperative^- 



'.all the messages and deciphered them and delivered them . On 3 
the other days of the week the Army,-'- Military Intelligence^ the 


.•Signal Corps did the actual^ work of decipherment, but the ■ 
Military Intelligence had the distribution of the messages. They 
were turned over to . this Commander Kramer, who died Just a few 
months ago, in the Navy and he was i^charge of the delivery. 

Th/y werddelivered to only five peiple, the Secretary of the 

Navy, Scretary of the Army, the President, of course,- first 

d , f** f sll 

of all, and thSectetary of stste, I remember, I can’t think 

who the fifth one was. Daivd Kahn goes into that quite... 

creates ’quite a long picture of it which he certainly never 

got from.. 
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Mrs. Priedman: Yes, Well now whe worked entirely from 
unclsassified material. 

Dr. Pogue: It's spelled out in the pearl Harbor hearings 

‘ -tr''V/ A - ■ J&t'V 

In fact that message of the f^th was delivered^tcr part t^ie 

Navy and part by the Army after it came to the central"./. I mean* 

intelliegence. For example Bratton was supposed to deliver 

it to the Chief o f staff f in G-2, the Army G-2, tyar Plans, 

adiyl believe he took Hull his copy and Kramer gave it to the 
President skterngis, cHrrtpfcJ- l” deliver^!'it to Stark, -yst. 

' i . •' U } " * ’ ' ■ 

Ingersoll JL * and .not w ea ‘thespoon, can't think of the "other name, 

any how Navy G-3, and whoever their 2 was, now whether that 

was Ingersoll or not I don't know. But the same Army opposites. 

And then the Navy man gave it to Knox and I think possibly delivered 
V° 

it... I don't know whether Bratton or who delivered it to Stimson. 

By the next morning before they ever got Marshall located.,every othe: 

. f) 

person to whom this inofrmation was trasmitted had .it,-and his 

presence became crucial because he is the only one who when he got i’ 

did anything about it. And yet you’d think from all the hullabaloo 

made about where he was that he was the only 'tjone who could 
<1 

send ±4|e message, when actually the shxxi G-2 - of the Army 
and Stimson, with Stark had sent a message on the 27th of November. 
But its very peculiar. 

Mrs. Friedman: The Army lines -that went up through Alaska 
to Honolulu were out of order I remember. And French, Col., French, 
who was in" charge of the Signal "Corps, made that idiotic aecisic 
to send .it by t£,stern Union. I've often wished, everytime 
anyone says Pearl Harbor, I get a picture of that boy trundling 
down the raods and stre'ts in Honolulu riding that bicycle , 


i . 

iMK 6( i ’ 
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the way* 

Dr. Pogue: Well, finally he was dodging “bombs. So he stayed in 
the ditch a gooM. part of the time. But I can't understand French 
doing it when according to all"the testimony, Bratton came 
. back and third time to ask if it was^being sent, and it was . 

. quite clear that there was priority on the message. 

Mrs. Friedman: Well now you see how the services protect their own. 
To use an expression that was coined for ssmsiisxFigxelss some other 
purpose* but J thought at the time,* I would have choked French. 

Dr. -Pogue: Because after all he must have realized from the 
nature of the document^, he didn't have to have anybody tell him 
to get it right out. Just’reading it, and I assume the man didn't • 

turn it over to somebody without looking at it... 

. Vhrt 5 - f * . ‘ ' 

Dru—Pogue:- I.knew French and I certainly never considered him a 

heavyweight, he was distinctly a light-weight brain in my estimation - 

And then in all that Pearl Harbor investigation in Congress, how 

■ e~ • . . 

people could dedeive themselves. Sadler, Colonel Sadler, went over 
there and testified. He afterward regretted that very much. He 
apologized to me personally once. 

Dr. Pogue: His testimony of course attempted to say that he 

T 

had gotten misleading testimony from Colonel Friedman, that... 

what was the story that... it's the only part that Colonel 

Friedman testified on, not,in the regular Peral Harbor Athing, 

,y.A; pyuD-'m- 

but there was an.K'** 

Mrs. Friedman: Yes, that earlier one 

Dr. Pogue: - ...and he was asked to, this particular story was one 

that they were burning G-2 material and daid that 

'{. df 

Colonel Friedman had told him> ’and when it was tracked down 
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what he'd said *e-«h-im—.and he'd heard this rumor, but that he knew 
it wasn't go. You see, in other words, he mentioned it only 
to' deny it. But on the basis of this it goew back through^ 

< 4 

five people and it had come up in the inquiry and I still see 

repeated, that Marshall had already had the stuff destroyed. < . , 

.1 deal with it in part in this volume of the book. ^It's pointed .*/.\ 

. out that three or four Senators came to see ibsxSensxal Stimson 

and Stimson said "I know all- about it, I authorized these, duplicates 
- - -ufU ■ . 

that we'gg? rid of to .find the space. That brings'a point ■ - ■ 

we must as well put down here.- One of the question she asks . 

.-&Ao clarify the point of Colonel Friedman being told not to j 

testify,- or not allowed to testify in "the inquiry held in 
19-44 or 45. ' ; • ' • 

Mrs. Friedman: Do you mean the Congressional inquiry? 

Dr. Pogue: Yes., 

Mrs. Friedman: That^s true, he wa^not.allowed to testify in 
that, one, but he had testified in the earlier one. Robertson 
Report, is that what it was called? 

Dr. Pogue: * No,the very first one was the Roberts.-' 

Mrs. Friedman: Roberts. 

Dr. Pogue: Roberts Inquiry and then this other thing he testified 

on before one man, I think Carter Clark came and interrogated sCr.vf 

n 

twelve or fifteen people about this one thing, but I think that's 
the only time his testimony, well it's introduced in the Congressional 
Inquiry, -but I assume the pointjthere is they were afraid they'd 
get on questions about the working of the machine. 
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This secret must be protected above life and everytihng else. 

Dr. Pogue: We got off a minute ago about Safford. I thought 
Safford got $100,, 000 for work on the purple machine itself?' 

Mrs. Friedman: That doesn't sound right to me. I wonder if that 
got mixed up with the story, of'the money for the SIG-ABA machine. 

Dr..Pogue: It may well have•done * 

Mrs. Friedman: Because Admiral Wenger andmy husband were very 
very'close, they were like twin brothers really. Even their 
physical lives were almost like twin brothers. The story of their 
heart abnormalities was almost identical Wenger didd eleven • 
months after Mr. , Friedman, the same type of thing all the way 
through the .story.- -He. was the bright,' bright, really brainy 
person ever in charge anywhere in communications in the Navy 
Department and I happen to have a little bit of personal knowledge 
and I meant bothEX Wenger andSafford when I was with the.Navy in 
that briefi period in 1923 . £ do know that years and years and year : 
later my husbanh told me, and this is paftically the only thing 
he ever told me in connection with any communications system 
of anybody, no matter who, what D department, it was not the 
usual husbanS -wife thing telling the wifte things at night that 
worry you and so on, my husband never never open his mouth about 
anything, I din’t even know about the invention of theSIG-ABA/ 

But it was the SIGABAB machine that the Navy furnished a lot of mone; 
for. Wenger was an-inventor of-sorts and my husband was an inventor 
par excellence and he had devised this machine getting the _ 
totor idea, according to David Kahn, from Hebern and Hagelin and 
all those people. Well my husband didn't need to get ideas from 
other people. But never the less he did develope this rotor machine 
ana -Hiofts thp nickname of it in the Army, I can't remember 





referred to as the SIGABA. My husband did tell me this one thing. 

That one day he and Wenger, they almost invariably had lunch together 
and one day at lunch he was lamenting to Admiral Wenger, he wasn't 
Amiral then, commander or whatever, that he had invented this 
machine but the Signal Corps didn't have any money and they didn't 
seem to be able to get any money for ti and that Wenger, my husband 
told me had siad to him ” Well why don't we see if-we can 
cooperatie, the Navy has the money but we don't have a machine 
we’ do not have any comparable machine or any ideas for one. - 

So why not develope it has an interdepartmental operation and 
'the Na.vy fumishR& the the money and you furnish the machine."- 
And tha's what was done, that's where the money, it wasn't 
for any machine to d solve anything, it was for SIGABA machine 
which became the official cipher of the Amy, the Navy and' - 
everybody else all during the war. 

Dr. Pogue: Did Safford have anything to do with that? 

Mrs. Friedman: Safford became, when I left the Navy in 1923* 

Safford had just reported there to be the chief offieer, I've 
forgotten his rank at the time, it couldn't have been more that 
lieutenant commander if that high. He was the head of that cryptogra 
phic, they didn't use the word cryptanalytic then, but htat 
section of communications, that had to do with all cryptographic 
and cryptahalytic works afford b.ecame the head of that. Wenger 
had been there before Safford came. Wenger soon after left and 
I don't remember where Wenger went (9or a while. But my personal 
opinion, and I suppose I should request not to be quoted on this 
if I value my life is that Safford is a nincompoop. You kow 
he was always inventing little flubdedubs and gadgets of one 








soulj that was where my office was located although I served the 
whole Treasury Department, the six lav/ enforcement bureaus, 
athe young men, I had very bright is young men, one of them 
at least had a very good inventive mind, as Safford used 
to send over these ' Hhssluiely ridiculous things that he had 
devloped or invented and my young men started saying" Another 
Rube Goldberg deivce has come. Have to look into-this." And 
Safford was known as the Rube Goldberg of the day. His going 
in and claiming a $loo, ooo, or what ever he could have gotten out 
oxf.it, he .would have taken more of course, on the grounds that 
'he ' d invented .this‘and that was just sheer. . .well I can't think - 
of a work to describe it...it was so brash. He couldn't prove 
anything except that he had some strips that slid up and down. .. 

But he knew it wouldn't be questioned. My husband had written 
you see my husband was not allowed to have alawyer except to 
do the leg work, and he wrote his own bried for Congress on 
that award and he did such a* masterful axaxx job and lawyers 
who were cleared afterward who read it said that it was an 
absolute masterpiece that no lawyer could have done it as well. 
Well, that settled it for Congress for alltime. Here was the 
master's voiee speaking and Safford comes along and claims that he' 
done some of these things .and was very vague about what they 
were and so he gets $100,000 too. And then there was a third guy, 
who was that that got the third prize, they used this mar¬ 
velous brief which my husband had writen which lawyers said 
was better-than andy lawyer could have done. 

Dr. Pogue: Had he mentioned their work on it in his brief? 

Mrs. Friedman: No. 




Dr. Pogue: Well they must have had. very good friedds in 
Congress to push their case. 

BXXX2& Mrs. Friedman: Well they did.you see, Safford got 

Saltonstall , Safford and h wife both came from New England 

orignia'lly and they had a summer home up there. So they got 

wasn't known to 

Saltonstall to introduce thiers. But my husband dxdnhkxknsiw 
anybody he'd never paid any attention to Congressmen or Senators 
in anyway The only function that the. lawyer performed for 
-'him was to find a Congressmen to'introduce the bill and to run 
on legwork...the lawyer wasn't allowed to see anything. 

Dr. Pogue: Who introduced it for Colonel Friedman? 

Mrs. Friedman: I can't remember. 

Dr. Pogue: I suppose I can findthat in the Congressiona 1 Record. ) 
I'm just thinking of things Clark might not know to look up 
because I think this is of interest. 

Mrs. Friedman: Well that would be one thing that he wouldn't... 

Dr. Pogue: I'll j'ust put down here that the Congressional Record 
of that period will show it. When was this '48? 

I remember when the award was made. 

Mrs. Friedman: I think it was later than that. 

Dr. Pogue: Yes, because it would still have been very touchy, wouldn' 
it? In '48 to even talk about the thing publicly because for 
several years they didn't even want it discussed in any way. 

Mrs. Friedman: I'm trying to remember if it was before or after 
he war retired. At the moment I can't remember. 

Dr. Pogue:' I expect that it would have to come after he was 
retired or somebody would bring y up the question that this 
belonged to the government anyway. 
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Dr. Pogue: This was just a matterof recognizing the contribution 
Mrs. Friedman: I sent R. D. Parker to the patent office within 
the last few months to find, out with his clearance, he's 91 
years old, but he's till a consultant to NSA , and an inventor 
himself of course. . He looked up the stuff.. Mr. Friedman's’- 
patent files, bothe general 'and I suppose he was able to see the 
secret file too. He said and e he said it with an air of 
great surprise" Why there are just any. number of things of Bill’s in' 
there that are still secret." Now I-would never be permitted 
to know thatof course. I mean I’wouldn't be given access to - . ' 

■anything in the patent office that would reveal that. 'But ■ ' - .V 

-hthat' s what R. D.' told me himself. I sen t him to look up 
a specific thingl'd come across some notes ;in a folder ;"of my r-uyj-vV..:- 
husbankd marked-"Patents" and of course ihsrs the only notes ; 

that were in there were about things that'were not classified '!'■■■■ 
"secret" but amon& them I saw mention of something that puzzled me 
and I hadn'g known about it before but heaven-knows there's a lot 
more I haven't heard of than I have heard of because my husband 
was so faithful to his security oath. But I came across this 
mention of a patent which I would call a multiple carrier 
trasmission line and he hd devleoped andinvention way back in 1920 , 

1 18 ot 'k9j I think, that a message on radio thru the air could 
carry more,.. a trasmission line could carry more that one 
message at a time, say as many as three things could be trasmitted 
at the same time on the same radio wave and still besroted.out at 
the end and come out as a whole, each separate and in its own field. 
That interested me greatly and that's what I sent R. L. to find out 
about and it is there. My husband did invent it and the pajbent 
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all during both'.wars, with the government just handing over to 
them whatever knowledge that government had, .whatever methods 
they had developed in any field were all handed over. So • 
that cleared up one point for me. That was'one of the inventions 
they were...that was covered in the so .called"bill for relief" 

V. ■' . of the$100,000. ■ ' V v -•/*' '• '• ■ 

* Dr. Pgie: I. would get that stipulated. Becuase I know this was 

used in WWII but he developed it, got the patent before W II 
by some years?; . . ■ 

• ; \ 1 . Mrs. Friedman: .Yesb yea I think-it was right after WW I 

; • ; ^ .thihk the final patent was issued was- okayed in 1924, y ;k- ; 

’••■.v 1 / -•%.,£ if I remember right. . it•• '• ; . . . . • 

' ‘ ; Dr. Pogue: At this point let's go back to the Eiverbank 

. -period and add some things to what you've told me. You mentioned 

of course something about the bac^groun do Col Fabyan and how 

you came to go there and how Col. - Friedman came and your 

meeting in 1916,. pa when you first went there. Was this Fall? 

Mrs. Friedman: - • 

Sosxxjgggag: It was in the summer, 1916. 

" Dr. Pgoe: and Col. Friedman had been there several months by this 
time, or had he come in ' 15 ? 

Mrs. Friedman:. I think he was there in '15- • 

Dr. Pogue: Did you work closely together during that first year? 

Or did that come after? 

Mrs. Friedman: W 11, he carried on his genetics work and working 
all the Mendelian law suing the friut fly as the experimental 
device and slo planting oats by moonlight and other slightly 
out of the regular line kine of experiments. But he became 
-i nt» -in the hi literal m'nher because Col. Fabyan discovered 





that he was a very, very fine photographer. So'Col. Fabyan got 
the.idea that if phtographs could be taken of italic type 
pages out of the Shakespeare books, they could be enlarged and the 
characteristics of the two- forms of A and E and all the 
other letters of the alphabet could be studied in enlarged forms 
so that .was extracurricular with him. He still carried on his 
gentics work. ' • ' *' - . '' v • . 

. Dr. Pgoue: The cryptographic thing oame absolutely after he had 
worked for some time 'for Fabyan?. .,’v ■■■■■-:-. 

Mrs. -Friedman: About a Year. -He'.dJbeeri there at least at yar 
' ; when ■ Col,' Fabyan started him on this ; and .then he' b ecame -a Jf .-1 - 
A- sort of fac to turn for Col. Fab y an ' Col : VFabyah ’ woul d gave Unive r sity . •* 

. press professors out there and he 1 d give these .latern slide - 

lectures. /. He. had my husband developing all these latern slides v-l 1 
and they_got the appartatus for -the screen and the giving 
of talks which they'd give to even a single persona and run 
that , well the lecture material through on the screen so 
that he was busy many many many hours a day because, -.up until 
-we were actually' i n conflict in the war, he carried on all his 

IjV J. “5 -b. p 

• genetics work as wellas the other... all the ba.Jes^g.are .work. 

Then all the gentics work was dropped when we began to 

actually d 6 officail war work for the government. We did all 

1 / 

the deciphereing anddecoding for^departments of govememtn 

Dr. Pogue: On that business of the tye it seems to me that with 

the poor type they muxt have used in those days and the fact 

that you couldn’t get the best cases in which to put it, it seems th> 

would be-'quite a problem of decideng whether sahsax or not shade 

of type... 



C and D and E and on down the line and it was always in the italic ty 
and they did havelittle quirks and fi±££axENsasx and so on, 
there were dxff»definitely differences But the whold point was 
were their only two .and that voculd nevernever be proved, and 
you couldn't convince Mrs. Gallup and you coyldn't convince Col 
Fabyan. that all of those forms of wich there were, well there 
might be as many ans six or eight ^±±±la different sorts of little 
...of same "b's that you would find ....(garbled)... 

TAPE # 4. . y. '• •. 

Dr. Pogue: We were .talking ±h about the fact that in 1930/vf - v 
your husband got the first two people with any training -i f yy 
as assitsants .and beofre that time you .’said he had an ex-prize fight< 
as a .typists as a typsidts and all that. ': - " 

Mrs. Friedman: And that was the only help he tedx had. . . 

Dr. Pogue; And then you mentioned three young helpers.. 

Mrs. Friedman: The third one i was 'just going to tell you about 
was a man named Ralph—r-r-r-f- grablod) - .- . ... senator from Georgia 
and a graduate of a college in Atlanta, si there more than one? 

Dr. Pgoe: Emory, is the best... 

• nil 

Mrs. Friedman: Emory, that's it. At any rate he had an inventive aa 

and an inventive ability of a.limited area and it was he 

whose-name- was put on applicatinns for x-patents on one or 

two possibly three inventions and he stayed, well they all 

' t i I v {.^ 

stayed with the organization that was built up beginning in 
1930 and going on through, finally culminating in NSA and both 
Dr. Sinkov and Dr. Fullback resigned at the end of 30 years , 





Department of Statistics at George Washington University 

and Dr. Sinkov hecame the head of the matematical and statiscal 

department at the Unviersity of Arizona. ’ 

Dr. Pogue: What are their first names? RowSette stayed on 
didn’ t he? . ' ’.. 

• * * 

Mrs. Friedman: Frank Rowlett,’ Dr. Sdlom^n Kullbak and 

Dr. Abraham Sinkov, S-I-N-Ko-V. They were both from New York 

City and had their doctors degrees before they came to Mr. 

Friedman. * ....... 

Dr. Pogue: Well 'that gave him some excellent assitance. 

; Mrs.-Friedman: Yes. And then they began building up an organization 
after that in the ’Bp’s! it became , -.1 would hestitate to 
name the number of people that he had in the -personnel department 
up to about 19^0 when the thing began ;to leap upwards and took on - 
hundreds of people. . 

Dr. Pogue: Wow let's go back xxd topick this up when he came 
back from France and later I'll take on the French experience 
You told me some about that yesterday but I think we need to go 
into that alittle more. The very first thing that if you've never pu 
-it done, what was the date of your marriage? • 

Mrs. Friedman: We were married on May 21, 1917- 

Dr. Pogue: Shortly before he went over seas probably? 

Mrs. Friedman: Yes'. He went overseas I guess within two months 
No I think he went sooner than that. 

Dr. Pgoue: -He wne’t when the first xontingents went in June CL7- 

fyy.W\ 

Fyrstxhxxsmsi: took along on the Baltic, I don't know if he wnet 
on the Baltic or not, but he took along a smallish staff... 

Mrs. Friedman:' Actually, when he went over he went over alone 
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that he was sent on, he didn't join anybody and he wasn't with 
any higher ranking officer or anything and he was only a 
first lieutenant you know 

Dr* Pogue: How long had he been in uniform? you told me yeaterday 
that most of them at Riverbank- had gone before he was more or' 
MxsxxSriedmanx less turned loose by Col... Fabyan.■ 

, ■ , k « 

Mrs. Friedman: I don't think he could have bean in uniborm . • 

more than a copule ofmonths if that. •••• " ■ 

Dr. Pogue: Well there was no training they could give him - 
except for. ; teaching him how .to salute and anything else was - 
ablolutely impossibe because,;- as you told me, ’ they had been • 

.doing the work'threr at Riverbahk,-"been training them and. he 
had beeen one" of "the chief ins true tor s/i hadn't he? .'...i: 


*,W.r W^ 


Mrs.' Friedman: Oh, yes.’ He had been tha'THE chief-instructor. 
There wasn't anybody else. Well .nobody in this country knew 
anything about the subject.- . ‘ 

Dr.- Pogue: Well, I remember he told that this was one reason 
that some of those early things of his were still classified, that 
they were still repeating them. 

Mrs. F. ‘ • . ' ' 


SirxxSgisx That's right. . . • 

Dr. Pogue: and that there was a lecture he gave repeatedly, to 
newcomers or something of the sort...' 

Mrs. Friedman: Yes. . 

, * \ 

Dr. Pogue: And did he tell me thathe wrote regualtions for the 

handling of thessxsndEs: security of these codes and all that. 
Mrs. Friedman: Yes he did.That was when Mauborgne was chief 
Signal Officer and my husband of course was a civilain. He did 
write, I- don't know if he wrote all of them or not, but he 
certainly wrote many of them. • 

tw Do™,,-,. rfhan Ho vjanf- iron to OHO, it WaS not Set up 
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immediately but.very soom after Pershing went over he began to 
organize this foree and as you said he and Moorman Earns headed 
two sections...' . 

Mrs. Friedman: No,, Moorman was the overall head and he didn't do 
any of the techncal work. J. Rives Childs was the head of the 
cipher solving section and my husband was left with the colde 
solving section, although his 5 c analytical genius lay on the ... 
cipher side rather than the code side. That was a question of 
breaking one army field code oh'the part of _the Germans and it 
•would be ‘replaced in three weeks_by another. But if you had solved ; 
most of the other one,*, he Just" moved it over .to a’ different 
word, -to a different. J .‘that meaning over to a different code 
; word H and .. that became the new edition "and so on.'.. •; 1 •'• 

Dr. Pogue: I see h they didn' t , redo it,“they just shifted it 
a bit. . ' ; '■/•i ”• ••••'. ”- r "• ■ ■' i.y"• 

Mrs. Friedman: Yes. And he was chosen although he was the latestet 
to arrive of all of the younger people who worked under Col. Moorman, 
he was the one selected to stay and write the history, the whole 
histlriy of headquarters in the cipher and code sections. . 

Dr. Pogue: You mean Col Friediian? ' 

Mrs. Friedman: Yes. He didn't get back until April of 1919- 
Dr. Pogue: Wasih he in Paris then or did he stay at Chaumont? 

Mrs. Friedman: He was a Chaumont. 

Dr/ Pogue: That's still used as a French baracks. Christine and 
I wnet there kn ' 6 l, it was still being used and I checked Recently 
and x±±z they say it still is. I found a postcard of the way 
it looked when Pershing had it. Now you were going to tell me 
something about Childs. 

- r.r~-iT <v. m „v. ioi 7 -it was 1 Q 18 . that mv 





May of 1918, because in November of 1917 four young Its. who had been 
selected by the powers that be in Washington to- head a division 
of cryptograhy and ca at Chaumont. They were sent to us for 
training and they were at Riverbank for a whole four months. They 
were all college graduates, J-.'Rives Childs, was not only a 
graduate of LyxR ndolph-Macon ‘for Meh at Ashland, Virginia, but he 
'• was also had a degree from Harvard too. The.-other three didn’t 
have'more than one degree. One of them was a newspaperman, 

' I can’t seem to .remember what the others .had done, one was named Grah 
- . .bni and one had been a newspaper man, his name, was Knight, I think ~" 
perhaps' of-the Knight newspapers, I don't know. Amyway ; ; t7..'' 
0 '-;' ;•-.these .four -young men then proceeded to'France and J. Rives Childs ' 

vhtiv^kbecame^ the head of -the cipher solving ^section at .GHQ. Than iny " ^ 

V:i if, ; ' hsshahd was made .the head of the code/solving section when he yP:’:"--.- 
7 -.'-‘got over there." What ebecame of these' other fo the original four 
. Its. who had been trained by us, I don't know.I don't 
‘ remember what their mark was in the wary 1 ' - 

Dr.Pogue: -Now none of these went over/until May of 1918? 

Mrs. FriedmN: No those fourwho were trained n November went right 
over right after that, they must have been over there before 
Christmas.* • 

Dr. Pogue: November of '17- 

Mrs. Friedman.- Of *17* Then that huge class, that one up there, 
we trained ® in January and Feb. of 1918 at Aurora, Illnois, 
it was donw the Lincoln Highway from Riverbank. Col Eabyan pad! 
al 1 the expenses of all that vast group of people. And h£' s th 
in the.center is my husband in civilan clothes and Mrs. 

Cora Jensen here name was, the girtl who was a sort of factotum a lit 
Vn't. nf evervthina. sort of a cole clerk and a file clerk and a 





girls who had been recruied on the female side. Col. Fabyan is 

the man in civilan clothes pmx on this end. Amd I hhink yeterday 
. . why 

I mentionedbut this is apropso. You say was my husband 

not in .uniform, it was only after that after that class was held that 

husband found out, and at the moment I cannot tell you-how, he 

•found it out," he learned that the War Department had many months befo. 

right.after .'the war began partically, had been offered a commission.. 

a letter had been sent affering to' commision ,my husband for work over 

.seas and Col Fabyan thought nothing of opening everybody's mail.-. . . 

He did it regularly. And my husband never learned about that until 

after the a war but he finally-began'to-'raise "such hell .about 

:not being-in uniform ±Wa±x an dwoul dn’t'; stand for.it anymore [%■. that 

'auk Fabyan had to give in.But my husband never found cut about this u 




after the'war.'.I think he found it out in Washington. 

Dr. Pogue: So you think that photograph was probably taken in -u;. 
February of .’18. And that he went into uniform in May of *18?. 

Mrs. Friedman: Yes. ‘ 

Dr. Pgoe: Went over shortly thereafter? ■. 

Mrs. Fredman: Yes. I think he hadn't been, in uniform more that 
two or three weeks when he left for overseas and is travelled 
alone, he didn’t go with any group - travelled on a troop ship 
of course. . ' ■ 

Dr. Pogue: He had been assigned to headquarters, in other words, he w 
there for GHQ duty. 

Mrs.Freidman: Yes. 

Dr. Pogue: I don't know Whether you've ever put his doen, there 
may be an annotation on the back of that... 

Mrs. Friedman: What the messge is? Knowledge is Power nad the 
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There was one person lacking to make the completely message, sthis 
Knowledge is Power, which was kind, of a daily precept in my 
husband's life, Everything to him yields before knowledge, knowlede 
is power. He never ever for one moment relaxed that precept. 

Dr. Pogue: That brings up a point. I had intended to ask you 
about his breakdown. Was there any particualar personality chage 
after that? But I gather he had always had this rather demanding... 
TKKX ,Mrs. Friedman: Very high standards. . 

Dr. Pogue: For himself and.. 

Mrs. Friedman: Others. 1 

. Dr. Pogue... and also expected other people to behave well and live 
1. up to certian standards and he didn't 'suffer fools gladly at 
"■■the time 1 knew Him. .. ‘ ' ••. '' . \ ' •’ ’ 
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Mrs. Frediamn: Yes. You're .quite right..-The one thing that I was 
going to say about this man Rowlett, was that he just wasn't the 
caliber of Dr. Sinkow and Dr. Kullback who just dove in, you know 
and became very hard workers, very analytical thinkers and were 
achievers from start ot finish, but taking things in their 
stride. They didn't thing that they were messiahs, but good 
commansemseful people. This man Rowlett was very lazy and I 
just mustn't be quoted on this because it.would reflect 
badly.on my husband, but I want you to know the truth, he 
was really quite dishonest and some of the things he did in 
connection with my husvands achievements - taking credit for 
things that.. ... 

.... ’ » 

Dr. Pogue: Did he rise fairly high in the administrative... 

Mrs. Friedman: Yes, he bacame head of a section which , what you 
call it/ I don't know the term they used fory it, but when the 
organization got to be .10,000 people eat Rowlett became the 



administrative job as far as he was concerned "because I don't 
think he knew any language, but they had al these people, 
Austrians translators,- "the Italian translators. 


/■the Japanese translators, and all that. He became 


head of that section. But one of their jobs was not only 
. taanslation tat " it was to straighten out tangles, there are . 
always tangles in messages and the language many times was 
the effective instrument in -straightening out the tangles' 
so that a translator . had to be more than a language expert, '; /', 
•jfie had to have brains enough 'to ’ analyse" \the" language 
-.when it was V wrong or be able to fit ( in "ifpieces that were 
missing and tha.t kind of ’thing. . . " 




Dr. "Pogue: Now let's go back to GHQ a minute..He was there" you" say iir 
the spring of-1919. Was he mostly jusin in and around Chaumont? - *\ 
Did he spend any time in Paris? ; ‘ vf/j . 

Mrs. FriedmN: JW-.11 he soen some time in Paris but as a tourist surely 
Dr.Pogue: One thing that’s going to baffle a biogapapher is . 
that you've got,-is—that beacuase of the nature of work there 
are going to be so few stories about things they did because 
for years he couldn't hve told about what they broke in the 
way of codes or something of the sort. seems to me that he 
got hold of some German information before ±hx our last push 
we were reading some of their messages or something. I can ft 
remember exactly what that was. X remember reading something about 
it. Somebody in G-2 wrote an account of of their activites, 
a big account told how we faked some messages and let the Germans 
pick them up, which is another side.xxxfta You don’t recall any 
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orgai iztion. md it remain a very small section? 

Mrs. Friedman:At Chaumont? Actually I don't know, tut why 
dont’ we ask J. : Rives Childs. He 1 s in Richmond right now. 

Dr. Pogue: It^ important 'I would think that Clark talked to him. 

Mrs. Friedman: Clark has sen him briefly, onee. .Childs has had 
a habit, he tetired.and went.do live in Nice, he's had a habit 

• * • i 

• . since Mrs. Childs died of going to Strafford on Avon in the' 

. fall of every year and see say three to five palys something. 

. -like that. Adn Clark .saw him and talked to him last year. ,. ... .. 

. -But he wrote that he would expect‘to see him again and ... - ,V 
J. -Rives, I callhim Rives, ‘because we became very very good firends, 
’i ■ -V//;-y-ysaid that, he .didn't' knwo h whether he'would be able to i "he 

hasn't been .well this winter ; at all,^’so."instead of staying Mferg;? ) 
f ''.••-.out at the college he has been in the Jefferson hHolte . i;.; a A . : 

■' in Richmond. In this letter I had from him last week he was ; r . 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ feeling very very ill and said he had a letter from David Kahn y 

who want so t see him inE Englad , when he goes to England this .. 
year and he said I don't knew whether'I'll be alb el to go or 
. -not..... 

Dr. Pogue: I know whate we were going to put down that he went 
on tha Hoover committee. - 

Mrs. Friedman: Yes, he was the, what do they call that besides... 
we speak of it as the Hoover mission, but what was that special 
word for it... * 

Dr. Pogue: This is the one in the war or just afterwards? ; ’ 

Mrs. Friedman: It was just after wasn't it? 

Dr. Pogue: the one that went to Russia? 

Mrs. Friedman: Yes. That's wjere J. Rives Childs methis wife. 




the refugees, and theother was fsixxx... it wasn f t called the 
Hoover Mission, it was the AmericanMission to Aid Russia 
or something of the sort. 

Mrs. Friedman: I know that he did do that and when he came back 
he got a job with the associated Press and was stationed at the 
White -House. ■ Later he went into the diplomatic service. 

And he got out of the. service because he was so discussed, 
with McCarthy's caryings on. •• 


Dr.‘ Pogue: Wa he Ambassador‘somewhere? 

Mrs. •Friedman: Yes. He was Ambassador'to Ethiopia, was his . - 
final assignment.' He had been in Saudi Arabia befcpre that and 
/before that/;-1 don't think’I remember‘.where he was. tr- 

. Dr. Pogue: ‘ 1 thought that , -did recall he had a-couple of Middle 
/East appountments. He's very anxious to talk to Clark 


again because he said so in his last letter, ri 

Dr. Pogue: I would think that Clark's going to have to depend on 

him almost totally for this period of .WW I because there i 
. at that time that ate 


wounldn't be many others that were with hiaT±hss alive 
Mrs. FreidmN: I don't know of 'anybody thati could name right now. 
Mark Rhodes is dead, everybody that I can think of right now who was 
in Col. Moormans sec tin in GHQ. .. there all gone except 
J. Rives Childs 

Dr. Pogue: If they were any age at all, they got to be in their 
upper 80's. Because Col Friedman would be... 

Mrs. FriedmH: Let's see, he would be... he was 78, that was 


69 ,he'd be 8l now. 


Dr. Pogue :• Probably 82/ 

Mrs. Friedman: Yes. 

Dr. Pogue: And he was younger than some of them I imagine. 



Mrs. Friedman: That's trus. Many of them men in that group were far 
older than he. 

Dr. Pogue: Yes, because he looks so lyoung in this picture.Then 
he came back in uniform. How long hid he stay in uniform 
after the war? . . ' ■ 

. i • 

Mrs. Friedman: He finally was discharged at Ft. Dix, But the Army 
didn't discharge him when he. first reported for discharge they 
tried to persuade him 'to sray in and at that time he felt that 
he'd like to get out, .get away, : Riverbank was behind hin for ; . 

ever and Col/"Fabyan and all'his shinanegans. He wanted to. use ■ 


every big corporation or company that he hadwritten to and hoped 
to see,’', there would arrive while he was right there in an 
interview with the president of .the company, would arrive a ' 7 •> 
telegram fro George Fabyan saying ,! Come on back to RiverVank. 

You’re salry has been going on." Now that shows the calibre 
of that man. He had us followed. He opened our mail. . 

Dr.- Pogue: .Well, did the salary actually go on? ■ 

Mrs.- Friedman:No, he never paid up. He aarried his word very lightly 
Dr. Pogue: Incidentally , a footnote. When did he die? 

Mrs. Friedman: Col. Fabyan? 193^. And Mrs. Fabyan died in '36 
or '37. • 

• - * 

Dr. PogueDid he continue to the endofhis life his various experime 

. *■ ■ ‘i 

Mrs. Freidman: Yes and the sound laboratoru and the engineering 
laboratory- are still operating. When Mrs. Fabyan died whe left t..- 
estate 'to tthe state of Illinois to be used for a park. Eut that 
was exempt, that was on the west side od the Lincoln Highway, the 



of Illinois hasn't "been very generaous. Thelatx lafet time I sa=w 

it it looked.pretty run down. I horit think they were spending 

much on keeping it up. The sound laboratory,is still there. He 

built the second sound iaharatiary cham ber, there was only one 

in the United states the Sabin Sound chamber- at Harvard and 
‘ . . ‘ , * -■ 
he built that sound chamber out there at Riverbank under the 

direction of Dr. Wallace Sabin. One of the things that’s 

interesting that in Fabyan' 1 s engineering and sound laboratory, 

■ they developed a tuning fork ecxept that it was the kind of tuning 

fork that would be used, in ordnance and the .Army bought-it. 

tit was actually .-put'into use.'-That is the only thinfe I know.of 

-that posterity .'would ever- hear the name "of Riverbank, -was in .1 

connection with 'that.'t-' ’ , r i 

. Dr.'-Pogue;They certainly wouldn't about Baconr I expect that. your , . 
-book helped kill that, off more than ever. You say he came back 
and decided to get out of the Army, this was put off for awhile. 
Fabyan helped interfer with it. Did he.go ahead and leave the . 

Army though in 1919? i ' 

Mrs. Friedman: Yes. He took the discharge because he didn’t want 
to stay in the Army, it was too limiting.to him. He didn't like 
the restrictions about having to spend so (jny years, so many months 
there, so many yars here and be subject -to the changing orders. 

He wnated to get into one specific thing and stay there and I agree 
with him on that. 

Dr. Pogue:Well the Army in that day was pretty adamant about this, 
that you had to move every three years. 

Mrs.Friedman: Yes. They're not nearly so set in their ways now. 

Dr. Pogue: The Army in those days did not belive in specialists. 

1 - • .. ^nni h iln anvthins:. 



It- 


Mrs. Friedman: Well, if I may finish the hit of personal matter 

•in connection with the Riverbank service, shall I say, at 

Riverbank, because it amounted to that because each had marching 

orders and all that. We tried to get away from there. We got • 

any away on the' fourth attempt. EVgJ&S IKSX" The Amy was after 

my husband they were determined to get him, commission 

or hot commission. If he wouldn't accept a commission, all right, 
• . ' f\i}ll 

come as a civilaxnj^ you'll be .given the salary of such and such 
and your title will be such .and‘such. ; We *d go to .Col. Babyan 
..and.tell him about- this offer and he would sweep it all aside 
■and. Say .."..Oh, .1 1 11 • give you twice .that if • you stay h< 




"here’. 




-And you just couldn't talk to the man, he'd, just walk off 
r couldn't be talked to. .That happened a least twice and maybe 
•three times,-'then I daid 11 Look we've got‘to come to our 
senses. We've got to be just as tricky as he is." And at 
that time we were living in a house in the village of Geneva,' . •' 

■ a mile and a half from the estate. So we got ready to leave. ' - 

, 1 * • 

We. packed up and got everything loaded up unto a-car and . 
completely locked.up that house - cleaned out and locked up 
that house and then we went to him and told him we were going, 
and that we were taking the three o'clock train. That's the 
only way we got away. 

Dr. Pogue: Did he make a big fuss? 

Mrs. Fridman: Yes, He was pretty angry and he didn't write for a 

■■ ■ ■< i 

long time and . then I guess curiosity king o got the getter 
of him or something or other, and he write a not too unfriendly 
letter to my husband and so they corresponded after a fashion after 
that. But he was so ruthless about having his own way. 



Dr. Pogue: "That' s probably what made his a good salesman. 

MrsxxEcx Youbknew when you left there that he was going to the 
Army as a civilan? ’ 

Mrs. Friedman; Yes. 

Dr. Pogue: And this was in the Signal Corps? *' 

Mrs. Friedman: Yes. We had niet. . .You*see Col* Fabyan tried 

to control everybody and everything that he everhad the 

slightest fringe' contact with -and one of them was the Signal 

Corps. of the Army because Joseph. 0. Mauborgne, .who later became 

Chief Signal•Officer was the head of research-and development . 

;; and ’was working on things like, that^strip cipher .and all that .7. 

.kind of thing so that Col. ‘ Fabyan. really wanted to _do something. ; 

.tHe would have built thousand s of those devices for tha Armyiil. 

to use,' because he would have seen that, as giving him '•'..Qf-K-'iu;'- 

• power to weild this or that or whatever end he" had in view. 

So that really the Signal Corps, .you see my husband had been .- 

in Military Intelligence in WW I, and then when he got out ; 

of uniform that.was over - he was no longer military Intelligence. 

Dr.Pogue: In other works, he’d been in G-2 section? At GHQ, instead 
of. . . • 

Mrs. Fredman; .. Yes. ~ 

Dr. Pogue: ‘Now he 1 in Signal? . 

Mrs. Friedman: Yes. Then Mauborgne was still head of research and 
development when he suceeded. ..well, he helped us get away 
from Riverbank in our secret plot to be able to get away 
without gettin g out throats cut. .Mauborgne, who had been an 
inventor, well’^,, he was'and inventor of some radio things, 
don’t know exactly what in connection with radion, but that 
was in the early days o radio. We reported for work on January 1, 
iQPi to the Siena! Corns of the Army. Vie were to rebuild, reamplif 


correct, do whatever was necesary about the Army's codes. 

They still had no cipher as an official cipher. Yea know that 

Army B disc giving S A B C going this direction and IX Y Z 

going this direction , i silly -little Army disc, that was the 

only tgge cipher device that, existed Yn this country.. 

•• through 

•Dr. Pogue: That'had been used all duxxng WW I ? ; f ' 

•Mrs. Friedman: Yes. * • ... : •• • • 

Dr. Pogue: You say it was in this period when he. first started tha 

'•>>' ••• . o ■ ' ■ •_. ■ . '■ ••• '•' 


he had onlyvbne ..man, ,th£s ex-prize fignter? . 

Mrs .. Friedman: .Yes. Well, T was there bhe first year. We rebuilt l 
-.ail ;.bf . the Army codes,_that year. ...That was ''one !of the Jobsfof f^ 

•the Signal Corps, v \ ’ ; 1 .... * • . \ 

'Dr.' Pogue: This was in 'the Munitions Building? 

Mrs. Friedman: In the Munitions Building in 1921, we reported .f *-'•&: 
for .work on January fisrt, 1921 and we built up the manuscript ;i\ 
for a complete new .code of .ever sort that was used. ..It was .the 
^job of the Signal Corps at the time to supply all the systems of 
communications for the whole .army and so we reconstructed, " 
revised brough up to date everything that'they had. 

Dr. Pogue: They probably .had a loarger section in R&D working on 
th ngs like radio? 

Mrs. Friedman: That’s right. It was during that period to that 
...about the strip .cipher dievi'ce’- that came later. 

Dr. Pogue: 'Was there any particular thing that he did in that 

'i 

period that or was it just and overall type of. . . 

Mrs. Friedman: An overall 

Dr Pogue: .; . reorganization and the like rather than any particular 
thing he contributed in that period. 


Yo' satyed thaere six months, a year? 

Mrs. Friedman: ’ I was there a year, H 22 tx±haiisxwhfiNXyjau.xM 2 K[±x 

ijaxih e xNaxy xiaxx axshjs x± x ± ims ? 

Dr. Pogue: And that's when yogi went to the. Navy for a short time? 

Mrs. Friedman: No, I didn't go' to the Navy until 1923. No I 


■styed home and started to write a hook - .a history of the 
alphabet. for children'and was working on that. Then in 

1923 when the question of the purchase of the Hebern . . 

machines by the Navy came up arid-- agnes Myer, this 'woman- 
mate=hematlean, who had fallen for £ j.’:.had accepted the 
Hebern principle arid .gone\to' work fortthe -.Hebern Co.' n 'and 






the Navy needed .somebody just to help ;run there cryptographici 
"end if nothing :else.'"Because the cryptographic'bectin was 




tv- 


the same thing'as'the cryptananlytic :_sectioh there and tey^ 




were left high and dry and nesdad colde builders for the 
Navy, ..thiese code clerks, needed somebody to direct them. 
the Navy kept after me^ and after me.’-.l didn't want to go 
to the Navy at all. But I finally' couldn't seem to get put 
of it''so X went for a short time til they could find somebody 
else. T was only ther about five months and that was t in the 
early part. 

Dr. Pogue: Did they have alarge group working on this? 

Mrs. FriedmN: No. No. 

ID. Pogue:. And Wenger was... 

4 . ' 

Mrs. Friedman: He came there as a commissioned officer.-JjFhe 
assistant chief of the seeton, at that time, while I was there. 
And so‘did S fford come while I was there. And S' fford was the 


head chief. 



% 


Mrs. Friedman: Yes.' 

Dr. Pogue: Was it a house or any apartment? 

Mrs. Friedman: We were in a five room apartment with a real wood bur 
firepalce. '• ■ 

Dr. Pogue: Washington musl"- have been and interesting place then. I 
’• . ' ' ■ to ■ 

would think Clardi would want get some notion of waht Washington 

.was like at that./ 

Mrs. Friedman: It's very hard to jump from 3^5,000 people 
’which Washington had .when we went there, .to over a million now. ~- 
Dr. Pogue:. Well, the whole area is probably .a million and 
a'*quarter,'kif .you take parts of Ar.'ongton, 'parts of Alexandria : ' 
..'and Maryland and. changing every afternoon.:But you were almost out 
’.in the country .weren’t you? "v • hi'*" ; .i:. u. ) 






Mrs. :Friedmanr Yesm ’/ we were right on'the edge of Rock Creek 


Park. '.VV'K v y :,: -'' 

' Dr. PoguerPart of Rock Creek Park gives the illusion of being 
out 'in the country. • • : • 

Mrs. Friedman: That's what it was you see. There was'a great 
big glass enclosed porch on this apartment and it looked 
right into Rock Creek Park'. 

Dr. Pogue: A lot of those apartments are still very charming not. 

I supose this has given way to a much bigger place hasn't it? 

Mrs. Friedman: I haven't really, gotten around and covered the 
■ territory in Washington for so long that I hesitate to say. 

’ - t 

Again as'a-footnote^ we talked about the first place you lived 
here and.the last place what x other ones did you live in in 
Washington in between? 

Mrs. Friedman: Before we got this apartment at 17th and park Road, 


-i ^ _ 
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triangular area.that's where Florida Avenue and S Street and 

Connecticut Aveue all come together. There's this one building 

there, it's a great fancy drug store or something now. But in 

those days there was an. absolutely divine bakery on the 
• • *.u 

first fsaia s. floor called Hubert.' s. He -w as oj ae-j of - t he, gre&t.. 


he was one of the masters Who threw^ big parties and things like th 
and then we’had the second floor, where this pianists had two 
pianos and taught piano during the day time and it had two 
small g bedrooms with a fireplace in one of them, if I remember,’ _ 
a wood burning fireplace and a kitchenette and a dinette. 

.We *. ived thereuntil-we-gould. get an-apartment and send for our 
.furniture from''Chicago-. \"u-k-'kii•" • d : ;'; ;r. ■ - 

'Dr. Pogue: j.Now. during 'the war .where did- you live? . - : V-uk; s . 

Mrs/-".Friedman:'^During WW II.? Military Eon in Chevy Chase. Xh±& - - 
There was one place we lived in between the Park apartment 
was a house that we..Oh dear....two places’that I remember 
We moved from that aprtment on Park Raod out to a five acre ; 
palce beyond Bethesda, it was all country. The house was an old 
house that had probably been built around 1900 but it was in 
this forest of magnificent tulip trees. They were 60 - 75 feet highp 
all of them. We lived there over two years when my husband came * 
to the conclusion that h^xd:xdnfctxwzni: it took too much time to 
drive in and out from Washington because it took a full two 
hours in those days. 

Dr. Pogue:There was no beltway? i * 

fW V 

:No , nothing like that then. 

Dr. Figye': You were hitting all the stop lights. 

Mrs. FriedmN: Yes. And then we built this house on Military 
Road inChevy Chae. It's near the corner of Reno Road and 
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Military Road and we were in the 39^0 block. That's the house we 
lived in during WW II and entertained all the foreigners. 

That's the house where the British and French and the Indonesians 
and the everybody else who came to see us during the war. 

Dr. Pogue: Many of them would bememTier that'place more than the 
latter .place. And you moved from there into, the Capitol Hill / 
place? ‘ . 

Mrs. Friedman: Yes.- ■' 

Dr.Pogue: Bis You say that this' section he^was in grew in '30 
ti two. meriX ;-';and then a third man. ’ •' 

: Mrs. ^Friedman: The orignial-four young men? • 

; Dr‘.Pogue: ^.Yes:• • ; / . ; * ^ ^ 

.MrsFriedman: i■! may be mistaken about-the four. I can't "Vy--. 
remember how anyELHabody except Rowlett, ' Sinkov and Kullback 1 ’ 

Dr. Pogue: He didn't keep that orignal one, the ex-prize fighter? 
Mrs. Friedman: The ex-prize fighter, well, I guess he lsted 
as a stenographer untiib he .himself got a better job or something 
and them of course they began taking on enormous numbers of 
people too later on. . . 

Dr. Pogue: But htat wouldn’t be unitl the late '30’s would mt? 

Or ’AO’s? - aj 

Mrs. Friedman: No.it was in the Iter 'iQ^j's. They began taking 
on crowdsof people around 1937-38. 

Dr. Pogue: But up until then he- had j'ust this small group? 


Well now didn't they start playing around tilth the Japaese, code as 
early as ihix '38? 

Mrs. Friedman: I'm sure they were. 

Dr Pogue: I mean on an important scale. 

Mrs. Friedman: Wll you see he never talked to me about those tings 






began 

pretty sure theyidxksejfi working on. . . As the Navy did on the 
so called Red Code, which was a navy Japanese system. They 
solved that and a lot of the information concerning the 
Battle of Midway... . 

..Dr. Pogue: came o<8ut of that one 1 . • 

Mrs,' Friedman: . : . ; came out of that one. ■ ' 

Dr. Pogue: That wasn't completely solved until after Pearl Harbor 
; was it? . - " - * ' • 

Mrs. Friedman: .Well, no code is ..ever completely solved, you . 
know'. And that was .a code, it wasn't a cipher.. - 

• Dr. hPogue:They weren' t\reading the Navy ,!, code at’the time of j 
.-'Pearl Harbor or they would have known the possibility vthat 'something 
: was going on'there. They .were, just reading -the diplomatic \r.v 
But apparently a£±sx shortly after Pearl Harbor, in time 
-for Midway,., they were reading all this. Now, did he have ' I- /..U”/ • - 
several promotions in this lenght of time? . 

Mrs. Firedman: You mean my hsuband? Well . he was It. Col. ". 

arid he never- actually got the military rank higher than that. He 
would, have beena general had he not had that breakdown at the 
end of the solution of the purple code. 

Dr. Pogue: 'But I'm thinking back now to this beginning. When 
did he go back in uniform? Before Pearl Harbor? 

Mrs. Friedman: Well, he wnmt oh yes...he was in the reserve corps 
all the way thr-ugh. He used to go up to Fort Monmouth, New Jersey 
twice a year and stay a month giving lectures. ; • 

Dr. Pogue:'He was Just doing reserve duty though? 

©rs. Friedman: Yes, but he carried that reserve commsssion. 

.And he kept going upin rank. 

nr Pomip- hut. hp didn't un hark in uniform though until 








